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NLY Mr. Elliott’s choicer customers 
( ) ee in due time let into the little secret 

that beyond the table at the far end of 
the shop—wherte he kept his account books, his 
penny bottle of ink and his rusty pen—was an 
annexe. He allowed his victims to ripen, that is; 
he preferred even to see their names installed in 
the pages of his fat dumpy ledger before he con- 
sidered them really eligible for this little privilege. 

Alan, at any rate, though a young man of 
ample leisure and moderate means, had been 
browsing and pottering about in the shop for 
weeks and weeks, before he even so much as 
suspected there was a hidden door. He mus, 
in his innocence, have spent pounds and pounds 
on volumes selected from the vulgar shelves 
before his own initiation. 

It was a morning in March. Mr. Elliott 
was tying up a parcel for him. Having no 
scissors handy he was in fact burning off the 
end of the string with a lighted match. And as 
if this unprofessional little office had snapped 
at the same moment the last strand of formality 
between them, he glanced up almost roguishly 
at the young man through his large round 
spectacles withthe remark, “P’raps, sir, you would 
like to take a look at the books in the parlour?” 
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And a birdlike jerk of his round bald head 


indicated where the parlour was to be found. 
His sleek, fair-haired customer looked at 
him for a moment or two out of his round 
blue eyes with his usual pensive vacancy. 
“T didn’t know there was another room,” 
he replied. “‘ But I’m just like that, Mr. Elliott. 
I thought these books were all the books you 
had.” He glanced over the hugget-mugger of 
ancient literature on the shelves and the floor— 
a mass that would have twentyfold justified the 
satiety of a Solomon. ; 
“Oh, dear me, yes, sir,” said Mr. Elliott, in 
the strictest confidentiality, “but I don’t 
mention it except to those gentlemen who are 
old clients, in a manner of speaking. If by any 
chance you should care to have a look round at 
any time, you would, I’m sure, be welcome. 
It’s an oldish house, as you know, sir, and out 
there is the oldest parts of it. We call it the 
parlour—Mtrs. Elliott and me; we got it from 
the parties that were here before we came. 
Take a look now, sir, it’s a nice little place.” 
Mr. Elliott drew aside. Books—and _par- 
ticularly second, third, and fourth-hand books, 
tend to be dusty company. This may in part 
account for the fact that few antiquarian book- 
sellers are of Falstaffian proportions. They 
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are more usually lean, ruminative, dryish 
spectators of life. The gnawing of the worm 
in the tome is among the mote melancholy of 
Nature’s lullabies; and the fluctuations of 
“firsts? and of “ mint states’ muést incline 
any temperament towards the philosophical. 
Herodotus tells of a race of pygmies whose 
only diet was the odour of roses ; but Morocco 
leather is rarer than roses, and to some noses 
smells as sweet. 

Mr. Elliott flourished on it. He was a rotund 
little man with a silver watchchain to which a 
gold locket dangled, and he had uncommonly 
small feet. He might have been a ballet- 
master. “You go up those four stairs, sir,” 
he went on, as he ushered his customer beneath 
the curtain, “and down the passage, and then 
the door on the right. No hurry, sir.” 

So Alan proceeded on his way. The linoleum 
on the passage floor showed little trace of wear. 
The panelled walls had been whitewashed. 
He turned the white, flowered, china handle of 
the door at the end of the corridor, and stood 
for a moment lost in surprise. But it was the 
cobbled garden beyond the small square-paned 
windows that first took his glance rather than 
the room itself. Already yellow and purple 
crocuses were holding up their small torches in 
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the black mould, and the earliest buds of a bush 
of lilacwere tapping against the glass. And above 
—a sky of the gentlest silken blue over all: 
wonderfully still. 

So too the interior. The paint on wainscot 
and cornice must once have been of a bright 
apple colour. It had faded now to a quiet aqua- 
marine. An oak gate-leg table was in one 
corner of the room ; two doots stood opposite 
the garden view, one with three steps up to it ; 
and the shelves were lined from floor to ceiling 
with the literary treasures which Mr. Elliott 
kept solely for his ele&. There was a complete 
quiet in the room, though the bright noonday 
light filled it to the brim, for the three poplars 
that showed beyond the lilac bush were Still 
almostas bareasthe frosts of winter had left them. 

And yet, in spite of this flooding March light, 
in spite of the demure tidiness here as compared 
with the higgledy-piggledy disorder of the shop 
beyond, Alan—as in his gentle fashion he 
turned his head from side to side—became 
conscious first and foremost of the age of 
Mr. Elliott’s gay and pretty parlour. Time, 
as well as light, filled to the brim the space 
between these walls. Old books alone could 
hardly explain the effect. It was the /out 
ensemble, as they say. The panelled ceiling, for 
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example, was cracked and alittle discoloured; so 
were the green shutters to the windows; while the 
small but beautiful chimney-piece—though its 
matble depicted a chaste scene with a smiling 
goddess and a tree—enshrined a grate that at this 
moment contained only the ashes of a long 
- since extinguished fire. Its bars were rusty, and 
there were signs of damp in the chimney. 

A gentle breeze was freshening the tops of the 
poplar trees, but no rumour of it reached Alan 
where he stood. With his parcel tucked under 
his arm, he edged round softly from shelf to 
shelf. Even after so cursory an examination as 
this he realised that his means indeed were 
“‘ moderate” as compared with his appetites. 
He came to a standstill, a little at a loss. What 
was he to do next? He stifled a profound 
yawn. Then, abstracting an early edition of the 
“Hesperides,” by that “human and divine,” jovial 
and ringleted poet, Robert Herrick, he seated 
himself idly on the edge of the table and began 
toturnoveritsleaves. They soon became vocal :— 


“« Ask me, why I do not sing 

‘To the tension of the String, 

“ As I did, not long ago, 

“When my numbers full did flow ? 

“ Griefe (ay me!) hath Sruck my Lute, 

“ And my tongue—at one time—mute.”’ 
13 
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Alan’s eye strayed on, and he read slowly— 
whispering the words to himself as he did so— 
the next poem: “The departure of the good 
Daemon ” :— 


“ What can I do in Poetry, 

“ Now the good Spirit’s gone from me ? 
“ Why nothing now, but lonely sit, 

“ And over-read what I have writ.” 


Alan’s indolence was even more extreme; he 
was metely ovet-reading what he had read— 
what he had read again and again and again. 
But the eye may be obedient while the master 
of the mind sits distrait and aloof. And Alan 
was cettainly not “ taking in” the printed page. 
His wits were wool-gathering. He paused, then 
made a definite attempt to fix his attention on 
the first line of the poem. But in vain. For in 
a moment or two his light clear eyes had once 
mote lifted themselves from the printed words 
and were once more, but now even more 
attentively, exploring the small green room. 
Curiously enough, in spite of—or maybe 
because of—the listless state of consciousness he 
was now in, he had suddenly become aware that 
someone was Standing looking at him. Not 
someone in the three-dimensional world of 
space, but in his mind. It was an unusual 
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expetience—this confrontation. It was as if 
a patticular physiognomy had deliberately 
thrust itself forward—out of some inward dark- 
ness—clean into view. The eyes were a 
spatkling blue, the hair a dark brown gathered 
over a high forehead; a longish intent fact— 
tather bold and yet absent, distant yet challeng- 
ing. Alan could hardly believe his inward 
eye: why ¢his ?—it was as though in full sight 
of a small and peaceful vessel becalmed upon the 
ocean the spars and hulk of the “ Flying Dutch- 
man ”’ had suddenly appeared upon the smooth 
sea-green. It had come—and now it had gone, 
as such things will. 

Why then—though fully aware that this vision 
was only of his dream-consciousness—why Alan 
now found himself again anxiously searching 
the empty room as if for a kind of realistic 
corroboration of the purely imaginary, he could 
not say. One thing at least was certain, the face 
he had seen was none of Herrick’s doing. This 
was no after-image of one of his charmingly 
eatthlike yet ethereal Electras or Antheas or 
- Dianemes. Not that it was exactly unpleasing. 
It merely wore so definite a challenge. It 
seemed almost to have been lying in wait for 
him. Alan naturally distrusted direct feminine 
influences. He much preferred first editions. 
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And there was a peculiar purposeful activity in 
the glance of the visionary face that had so 
suddenly looked out at him from within. 
The sunhad now cometoa region in the heavens 
whence he could cast a dite& yellowish beam 
between the poplars through one of the small 
square panes of glass. This was travelling in an 
almost terrifyingly slow persistence across the 
fading gilt, the fading paint. Thus measured by 
this pencil of light—the great Globe itself its 
moving dial—time seemed to be of almost 
material density. The past hung like ancient 
cobwebs in the air. Alan began to feel uneasy. 
He was not a young man of a fantastic 
turn of mind, nor from childhood had he 
become accustomed, as have some quiet 
readers, to leaving the door of his imagination 
ajar. Nevertheless, fleeting pictures of the 
mind, emanating as they do from no detect- 
able source, and usually it would seem 
leading nowhere, were not unfamiliar to him. 
At times they would slip in and out of his 
consciousness like angling water-beetles on 
the surface of a pond. But why, he wondered, 
was this particular specimen proving so 
persistent ? He continued to sit in this 
almost stagnant condition of mind, his eyes 
fixed on one particular corner of the room—the 
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comner at the foot of three stairs leading 
apparently to a staircase beyond their closed 
(but not shut) green door. 

When consciousness is particularly alert, it 
may be mote easily deceived by fancy. Alan 
could have sworn at that moment that the green 
old panelled door had stirred. Only a fraction of 
an inch maybe as yet: but Still, had stirred. But 
though his glance now roved as swiftly to and 
fro as a hound on a Strengthening scent, he 
could detect nothing: nothing, that is, in the 
outer air. For a full minute or so he Steadily 
scrutinised the door-crack—tense as a cat at a 
mousehole, though without the least trace of the 
predatory on his mild features. And then, with 
finger in book to keep his place, he tiptoed- 
across the room and gently—by a mere finger’s 
breadth or two—opened the door. 

There he found a staircase—natrow, and of 
unstained, uncarpeted wood; and on the tiny 
landing at the head of it stood another shut 
door, with yet another flowered china handle. 
And that was all. How many human beings, 
he wondered, as he scanned this narrow vacancy, 
human beings once as substantial as himself— 
must in years gone by have ascended and 
descended that narrow ladder. They had left 
apparently not a wrack behind. 
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The morning might be speciously bright and 
sunny, but it was cold, and rust on a vacant 
grate hardly serves to intensify any illusion of 
heat its bars might otherwise convey. Alan 
took up his hat and cane, and still almost on 
tiptoe returned into the shop. 

“T think I will take this, please,” he said to Mr. 
Elliott, who, with hands under his black coat- 
tails, was now sutveying the busied world 
from his own doot. 

“ Certainly, sir.” Mr. Elliott wheeled about 
and received the volume with that sprightly turn 
of his podgy wrist with which he always 
welcomed a book that was about to leave him 
for ever. “ Ah, the ‘ Hesperides,’ sir. Pll put the 
two together. A nice tall clean copy—uncut 
matgins I see. It came ftom the library of 
Colonel Anstey, sir, who had the Talbot letters, 
you will remember. Now if I had a ‘ first,’ 
in this condition \ 22047" 

Alan dutifully smiled. “I found it in there,” 
he said. “It’s a charming room—I had no idea 
the house was so old. Who lived in it before 
you, Mr. Elliott?’ For the life of him he could 
not free his accents from a suggestion of “plums 
in the throat.” 

“‘ Lived here before me, now ?” the book- 
seller repeated. “ Well, sir, there was first, of 
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coutse, my immediate predecessor. We took 
over his stock. Something of a disappointment, 
sit, when I came to examine it closely.” 

“ And before him ?”’ Alan persisted. 

“ Before him, sit, I fancy this was what may be 
called a private house. You can see, if you look 
around a bit, how it has been converted. It was 
a doctor’s, I understand, a Dr. Marchmont. 
And what is called the parlour, sir, from which 
you have just emerged, was always, I take it, a 
sort of a book-room. Some of the books there 
now were there then. You see, the Mr. Brown 
who came before me, and who, as you might 
say, convetted the house, bought the doctot’s 
library. Not mete medical and professional 
works neither. There was some choice stuff 
besides; and a few moderate specimens of 
which for convenience sake we antiquarian 
booksellers catalogue as the ‘ curious,’ sit.” 

Alan paused in the doorway, parcel in hand. 
“A bachelor, I suppose ? ” 

* The doctor, sit, or Mr. Brown ? ” 

‘¥Ebe doctor.” 

“ Well, sir, that I couldn’t rightly say,” replied 
Mr. Elliott cheerfully. “‘ Let us hope so, though 
they tell me it makes things more homely-like 
to have a female influence in the house. And 
Ill venture to assert that there Mrs. Elliott, sir, 
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if she were here, would agtee with me.” 

Mrs. Elliott, a small, old, spectacled lady with 
a large marketing-basket, was at that moment 
in fact issuing out from behind the shop. 

She came on, with a beetle-like deliberation. 

‘“ What’s that you were telling him about me, 
Mr. Elliott ? ” she said. 

“This gentleman was enquiring, my dear, if 
Dr.Marchmont-that-was livedin a state of single 
blessedness, or if maybe there was a lady in 
the house.” 

Mrs. Elliott fixed a slow flat look on her 
husband out of her bespectacled eyes, and then 
on Alan. “ There was a sister or something, 
so they say; but I never knew nothing about 
them,”’ she declared. And Alan, a little chilled 
by her demeanour, left the shop. 

For so mild-looking a young man he was 
unusually pertinacious. But no less pertinacious 
was the memory of his experience. In the 
days that followed he could never be sure when 
ot where the face which fancy had somehow 
conjured up out of the recesses of his mind on 
that first visit to Mr. Elliott’s parlour was not 
going to reappear. And it chose the oddest of 
moments. When his attention was definitely 
fixed on other things, it would float into his 
consciousness again—and with a look in its 
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eyes that ever more closely seemed to resemble a 
personal invitation—an invitation which it was 
practically impossible to ignore. 

He held out for days together; and then— 
when he had been left for twenty-four hours 
wholly at peace—he suddenly succumbed. 

Only afternoon shone through the windows 
when he once more made his way into Mr. 
Elliott’s parlour. Once more he was its only 
occupant. He glanced vaguely round thewalls— 
realising as he did so how insipid a bait they had 
suddenly become. Ill at ease, and in a sort of shy 
foolishness he took down at haphazard a volume 
from its shelf and seated himself on a chair by 
the table. With downcast eyes shelled in by his 
tight hand, he leant gently on his elbow in an 
attitude not unlike that of the slippered and 
pensive Keats in the portrait, and listened. He 
did more than listen. Every nerve in his body 
was stretched intent. And time ebbed away. 

“What was that 2”? a voice whispered within 
him. A curious thrill trembled through his 
body, as if unseen fingers had tugged at a 
wite—with no bell at the end of it. Such a 
sound might have been caused by the movement 
of some light fabric over the floor, or even by 
the turning of a door on its hinge. He waited 
an instant; then, with a slight shiver glanced 
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steadily and covertly through his fingers. He 
was shocked and yet not astonished ; alarmed 
and yet not unprepared. There could be no 
doubt now. The figure of his inward vision was 
now actually there before him—external, in- 
dependent—one long Aubrey Beardsley-like 
hand holding the edge of the door to the stair- 
case, her right foot with its high-heeled shoe 
poised delicately on the lowest of the three 
Steps. But though her back was thus three 
parts turned to him, the head was twisted a 
little over her shoulder ; and she was furtively 
watching this earthy visitor to her haunts as he 
sat—hand over his eyes—so citcumspectly at the 
table. She was watching Alan. 

A peculiar vacancy—like a cold mist up from 
the sea—seemed to have spread over his mind ; 
and yet he was alert to the very finger tips. Had 
she seen he had seen her? He couldn’t tell. 
It was cold as snow in the tiny room. The 
afternoon light, though bleakly clear, was al- 
teady enfeebled. And he was a prisoner who in 
order to regain his freedom must pass her way 
out. Desperately perturbed and shivering a 
little (as if under his breath) he none the less 
calmly reviewed the situation. 

And then at last, as though with confidence re- 
Stored, he withdrew his hand from his face, lifted 
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his head and with an affectation of boldness 
dire&tly confronted his visitor. Instantly the 
expression on her features—her whole attitude— 
changed too. Her arm dropped languidly to 
her side. Her listless body turned a little as 
she Stood, a faint provocative smile swept into 
her face, and the dark jaded eyes resting on his 
own were half mocking, half deprecatory— 
almost as if the two of them were old cronies 
who had met again after a long absence and 
shared ancient secrets awaiting discreet dis- 
cussion. 

Only with a desperate effort Alan managed to 
tefrain from any answering signal. How he 
knew with such absolute assurance that his 
visitor was not of this material world he never 
attempted to explain even to himself. Real !— 
she was at least as real as a clear-lit reflection 
seen in a looking-glass, more real, more actual 
in effect indeed than the very chair on which 
he was sitting, than the table beneath his elbow 
to which that chair was drawn up. To all 
intents and purposes he himself might be the 
ghost and she the dominating pervasive actuality. 

But even if he had been able to speak, he had 
no wotds with which to express himself. He 
was desperately cold and had suddenly become 
almost unendurably fatigued and listless. He 
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wanted “to get out of all this”; and yet, at 
the same time, realised not only that this 
phantasm for some obscure reason had been 
lying in wait for him, but that sooner or later he 
would be compelled to find out what she 
wanted, and that he might be compelled to 
afford her some satisfaction. 

Indeed, her face was still changing, even while 
he watched her. Its assurance seemed to in- 
tensify. The ghostly head stooped forward a 
little ; the pallid, rounded eyelids momentarily 
closed ; and then, with a gesture rather of her 
whole body than merely of arm or head, she 
once mote fixed him with a gaze infinitely more 
disconcerting, infinitely unexpected. 

Until this moment they had been intently 
eyeing each other while time’s sluggish minutes 
ebbed away. But they had been merely “looking 
at’? one another. Now, suddenly, there had 
entered those glazed, dark, fixed blue eyes some 
very self within. It stayed there, gazing out at 
him transfixed—the pleading tormented spirit 
within that intangible husk. And then the 
ctisis was ovet. In an intense intolerable self- 
consciousness Alan had at last succeeded in 
breaking the spell—he had turned away. 

A helpless disquietude possessed him. There 
was but one desire in his heart—to free himself 
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for ever from this unwarranted ordeal. Why, 
he argued helplessly, should 4e have been 
singled out ? What hint of any kind of “ en- 
coutagement ”’ had he been responsible for ? Or 
was this encounter the normal experience of all 
Mr. Elliott’s select and more fastidious 
customets ? 

Not a breath of air stirred the evening grey of 
the sky. The poplars stood motionless; the first 
delicate young heart-shaped leaves of the lilac 
lay on the air more quietly even than sleeping 
children. As if an icy hand had been laid on his 
shoulder, an insuppressible shudder shook him 
from head to foot. Daylight was all very well. 
But supposing that face, as dusk drew on, 
ventured a little nearer, or that long narrow 
hand wete furtively thrust out in his direction. 
And then, of a sudden, his alarms—far rather 
physical than of the mind—wete over. She had 
been interrupted. 

A step sounded in the corridor. Alan started 
to his feet. The handle of the door had turned 
in the lock. With a jerk he twisted his head on 
its shoulders. He was alone. 

Yet again the interrupter rattled impatiently at 
the door, and Alan at last managed to respond 
to the summons. But even as he grasped the 
handle on his own side of the door it was 
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pushed open, and an elderly bearded face 
peered through. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the stranger. “I 
didn’t realise that the door was locked.” 

In the thin evening twilight that was now the 
only illumination left in the little room, Alan 
found himself blushing like a schoolgirl. “ But 
it wasn’t, you know,” he explained hurriedly. 
“It was the catch that must have jammed. I 
came in here myself only a few minutes ago.” 

The bearded face, with a suave smiling in- 
credulity, placidly continued to survey him 
through the dusk. “ And yet, do you know,” 
its owner drawled, “I should myself have 
guessed that I have been poking about in the 
outer shop there for at least the best part of half- 
an-hour. But that, of course, is one of the 
charms of lit-er-a-ture. You don’t happen, I 
suppose, to have noticed a copy of the ‘ Vulgar 
Errors —Sir Thomas Browne ? ” 

Alan shook his head. “‘ The Brownes, I 
think, are in that corner,” he replied—“ alpha- 
betical. But I didn’t notice the ‘Errors.’”? And 
on this occasion, as he nervously made his way out, 
he had no spoilto present to Mr. Elliott in recog- 
nition of the rent due for his tryst in the parlour. 

After a few days of irritated hesitation, sute as 
a mouse to its dangerous vigilat the wainscot, Alan 
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returned once more to Mr. Elliott’s bookshop. 
He came in hot, out of the rain. 

“There was a title I caught sight of,” he 
explained rather breathlessly to the old gentle- 
man as he entered, “when I came last, you 
know. I won’t keep you a minute.” 

The bookseller’s bland eye fixed itself on 
the fair, faintly-flushed face an instant, almost 
as if he too could a tale unfold. “ Let me take 
your umbrella, sir: a teal downpour ! ” 

Downpour indeed it was. As Alan entered 
the parlour, the sounding sullen gush of rain 
on the leaves and cobblestones of the little 
yatd in the dreary leaden light of the window 
Struck a chill to his very bones. He had realised 
with every Step of his journey through the 
lugubrious streets that as soon as he was safely 
at his destination he would regret that he had 
come. He hadn’t the faintest wish in the world 
to set eyes on its habituee again. The mere 
thought and remembrance of her now affected 
his mind as approaching thunder affects the 
hills and valleys over which it broods. 

But wishes are only superficial ripples on the 
profound waters of consciousness. That 
hypnotic influence had never ceased to sound 
its lure. It was folly itself to be at the mercy 
of but one vehement coupling of glances. Alan 
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hated even the memory of the experience. He 
had come to hate even mote irrationally the 
poor restless helpless phantasmal creature who 
had caused it. 

But to-day, at least, she had made no per- 
ceptible attempt to welcome him. The air was 
Stagnant; even the grate looked thicklier scurfed 
with rust ; and the books on the shelves seemed 
to have taken on themselves the leaden livery of 
the weather. “ Look not too closely upon us,” 
they seemed to cry. “‘ What are we all but 
memotials of the dead, and we too are swiftly 
journeying towards the dust.” 

Long before Alan had turned from the 
window, he had realised, indeed, that he need 
have no apprehension of intangible company 
to-day. The room was emptier now than he 
could have supposed room could be. The 
door at which his visitor had seemingly entered 
now stood widely ajar. He stepped across the 
gloom. Only vacancy there, too, on the sound- 
less staircase. The narrower white door at the 
head of the staircase was also ajar. It seemed 
as if by sheer distaste of its inmate Alan himself 
had exorcised her precinés. So confident was 
he at last of freedom from interruption that, 
after listening an instant, he stole softly up the 
staircase and looked in. 
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This room also was abandoned ; free not only 
of almost every trace of human occupation, 
but even of furniture. It might once—with its 
shallow bow-window and pretty colouring— 
have been a bedroom or a boudoir. But the 
violet-flowered paper on the walls was faded ; 
only a few darker squares and oblongs showing 
where pictures had once hung. The gas-bracket 
was gteen with verdigtris, and a jutting rod was 
the only evidence of the canopy where once a 
bed had been. Vacancy itself may seem to 
possess age. None the less the faint flavour 
as of some once pervasive perfume haunted the 
ait of the room; though its sole refuse consisted 
only of a few dusty books on a carved white 
natrow shelf that winged the tiny fireplace. 

Very gingerly and fastidiously, with a gloved 
finger and thumb, Alan turned them over. A 
blistered, green-bound “‘ Enoch Arden,” Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s ““House of Life,” a battered 
copy of “Nightingale Valley.” A few fly- 
blown shockers. And last, a square American- 
cloth covered exercise book, with an “ E.F.” 
cut out with a clumsy pen-knife at the top 
corner. The cockled cloth was damp and 
slightly mildewed. 

He raised the cover distastefully, stooped 
forward a little, and found himself with a 
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peculiar intensity scanning the vanishing linea- 
ments of a faded photograph—the photograph 
of a lady in clothes somehow made the more old- 
fashioned in appearance by the ravages of time 
on the discoloured cardboard. There could be 
no doubt—he knew this face. For days past it 
had not been out of his mind for more than a 
few houts together. And yet, though his first 
impression had been of the vivid likeness, 
what next became apparent were the differences 
between them. 

The hair in the photograph was dressed in 
pretty much the same fashion—drawn up and 
back from the narrow temples and the sloping 
eyes. The lips were either not so full or were 
innocent of paint ; the cheek was a little sunken; 
and these faded eyes looked out at him without 
the faintest trace of boldness and effrontery. 
Though at this moment they were profoundly 
fixed on his own, they showed not the faintest 
interest, awareness, speculation—only a remote, 
settled melancholy. What strange surmises 
the young man reflected, must the professional 
photographer at times indulge in when 
from beneath his hood of black velvet he peers 
through the eyepiece of his camera at a face 
so lost to ordinary human secretiveness as this. 
It made even less attempt to conceal its secret 
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sotrows than a pall to conceal its bier, or a 
tomb its bones. 

At a breath the young man’s aversion had died 
away. An almost shame-stricken compassion, 
of which he had never dreamed himself capable, 
swept over him in its stead. He stared on fora 
minute or two at the photograph ; this wither- 
ing memento which not even the removing men 
seemed to have considered worth flinging into 
an ash-tub. And then—with a brief glance 
overt his left shoulder—he thrust it back into the 
old exercise book, closed its covers and tucking 
it under his coat, tiptoed down the stairs into 
the parlour again. 

It had been a bold venture, for of all things 
in the world Alan perhaps feared most being 
caught out in any breach of the conventions. 
Supposing that old Mrs. Elliott had found him 
ptying in that abandoned bedroom! After 
listening yet again for any rumour of herself or 
the bookseller, he drew out from the lowest 
shelf nearby one or two old sheepskin quartoes, 
seated himself in full view of the door that led 
into the shop, and having hidden the exercise 
book well within cover of these mote ancient 
tomes, he began to turn over its pages. The 
trick took him back to his schooldays—the 
sun, the heat, the drone, the vagrant fly, 
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and the penny blood concealed in his “‘ Arith- 
metic.” 

But the book he now held in his hand was not 
exactly a penny blood; it must have cost 
sixpence at least; though its once black ink 
had rusted, or been watered, and damp had 
cockled its pages. The handwriting was it- 
regular and scraggly, with protracted loops. 
It was a collection of vetse ; a few of the pieces 
were dated, some were without titles. So com- 
pletely had his former aversion for the writer of 
them vanished out of remembrance, so swiftly 
had the tragic face in the photograph secreted 
itself in his sentiments, that he found himself 
reading her scribbled attempts at poetry with 
a mind practically denuded of its usual powers 
of criticism. 

Good poetty or bad—it must await the right 
reader ; as tinder awaits the spark. After that 
what else matters ? The flame leaps, the bosom 
glows! Andas Alan read furtively on, he never 
for an instant doubted that here, however 
poorly and inadequately expressed, was what 
teviewers ate apt to call a transcript of life. 
But then, until well within the net, does any 
deluded bird doubt that the call notes of the 
snater ate those of its predestined mate ? 
Alan drank in the pages as if his mind were a 
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wilderness athirst for rain; elated and at the 
same time dejected at the thought that maybe 
he was the very first human creature to sip 
of these secret waters. 

With a small ivory pocket paper-knife he 
delicately separated page 12 from page 13, 
and read on :— 


SWEET WATER. 


There was sweet water once, 

Where in my childhood I 

Watched for the happy innocent nonce 
Heaven’s solemn clouds float by. 


O age blur not that glass ; 

Kind Heaven still shed thy rain ; 
Even now sighs shake me as I pass 
That gentle haunt again. 


DARK AND DAYBREAK. 
Do you see; O, do you see ? 
Speak—and some bird within that summons knows, 
Bidding the orient East its rose disclose— 
And daybreak wake in me. 
Do you hear ; O, do you hear ? 
This heart whose pulse like menacing nightjar cries? 
Dark, utter dark, beloved, is in my eyes 
When gaunt goodbye draws near. 
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THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


This is my window. I look out 
And see my spirit in my eyes, 
In a green garden wandering out 


Under bright burning skies. 


Here glows the red carnation, here 

The fretted pink is cool to see. 

There wilding heartsease doth appear, © 

And here the fleur-de-lys, 

No rue? No myrhr >? No nightshade ? Ob, 
Tremble not spirit ! I know well 

Love’s is that lovely garden, and so 

There only pleasures dwell | 


He turned over a few limp leaves, and read :— 
What are Summer's sweet-sick roses, 


What her sunshine on the bill 

To a heart whose life it knows is 
Cold, dark and still! 

Thy maddening face dwells in my eyes, 
Thy hand—I wake to feel— 

Lost in deep midnight’s black surmise— 
Its cold my veins congeal. 

What peace have I in star or moon, 
What solace in nightingale / 

They tell me of the lost and gone— 
And Owl completes the tale. 
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LOST THINGS. 


When you are gone, and I alone ; 

From every object that I see 

Some secret source of life is flown ; 

All things look cold and strange to me. 

Even what I use—my rings, my gloves, 

My parasol, the clothes I wear— 

“< Once she was happy ; now, she loves ; 

Once young,’ they cry, “ now carked with care.” 


When night-tide falls and the moon is here, 
A shadow tracks me on; and I— 
Darker than any shadow—fear 

Her fabulous inconstancy. 


That sphinx, the Future, marks its prey ; 
I who was ardent, sanguine, free, 

Starve now in fleshly cell all day, 

And yours the rusting key. 


A note in pencil—the point of which had clearly 
broken while the writer was using it—followed 
this poem. “This seems to mean much more 
than was in my mind when I began to write it ; 
but that is the strange part of it ; I begin to write 
what is in my mind and then sometimes it is 
as if some other creature came to life in me, and 
made me say what she wants to say. The 
question is, do I want to know who she is ? ” 
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LINES ON OPHELIA. 


She found an exit from this life ; 

She to a quiet green-room sped 

Where souls distraught with passion and strife 
Sleep and are comforted. 


Hamlet !—I know that dream-fed eye, 
That self-bound melancholic mien | 
Hers was the happier fate—to die : 
And mine—this Might-have-been. 


Alan raised his eyes—if utter quiet may yet be 
said to deepen and grow denser, then surely the 
silence around him had perceptibly intensified. 
He gazed emptily 2 moment at the rain- 
drenched window, and then, at a later page, 
once mote resumed his reading : — 


And when at last I journey where 
All thought of you I must resign, 
Will the least memory of me be fair 
Or will you even my ghost malign ? 


Thou tongue of Slander ! Yet, Time’s tooth— 
That frets the very soul away— 
May prove at last your canker truth, 
And me the Slut you say. 
36 
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And then, this unfinished scrap :— 


Why foul my mind with old deceits > 
No ; no true love of thine 
Could leave me thus grown sick of sweets 


And——_ 


The words echoed on in his mind. He closed 
the book, lifted his head, and with a yawn of 
hunger and nervousness rather than of fatigue, 
once mote stared out of the window. 

Poplars are quick-growing trees. She, he 
supposed, could never from this window have 
looked out on these, not even when they were 
slim saplings. That lilac, too, cannot have dis- 
played one trace of bloom in this world when 
she herself was here to share it. That is the way 
of things: they come and go. On the other 
hand, rain is a patient visitor in our English 
climate. She must often have sat in this room— 
as he himself now sat—listening to as Steady a 
downpour as that which now beat on the moss- 
gteened cobbles beneath the sill. She must 
often have scanned that old brick wall, and 
had somehow managed to survive for a while 
days empty of everything but that vague horror 
of the heart at the emptiness of all things. 

At the best of times indeed this old house 
must have been merely waiting to show how 
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solitary it could be. No doubt, it would in due 
season learn any bookworm to be a worm. 
“That is one of the charms of lit-er-a-ture,” as 
the bearded gentleman had expressed it. 

Oddly enough, it never occurred to the young 
man to speculate just now what kind of 
creatute it was to whom so many of these 
poems had been addressed, and to whom 
apparently all of them had clearer or fainter 
reference. Nor would he now have cared—not 
one iota—if the book-walled recess over there 
by the staircase could once more be obscured 
awhile by something other than the gloomiest 
hour of an English spring. He glanced into it 
at last in positive hope that he was not alone. 
Surely, a few years could not have wreaked such 
changes in a face and spirit as that ! 

But the least likely method, apparently, of 
evoking a visitant from another world is to wait 
on in quiet readiness to welcome it. You must 
first hite your hypnotic medium. You must 
postpone the experiment until well after the 
hypnotic veils of nightfall have descended ; and 
then await a rap and a rap anda rap. Not that 
Alan had failed to realise that, to all intents and 
purposes in this world, if you are once gone 
you ate gone for ever. Still, he would like just 
to have smiled, or nodded, or to have lifted the 
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black exercise-book in his hand to show that she 
had not confided in him in vain: that her 
poems wete safe in his hands. 

He was a stupidly timid sentimental creature in 
most things ; tongue-tied when most he wanted 
to express himself; but anyhow he had experi- 
mented enough in the way of scribbling to 
tealise what stubborn things words may be 
when rhyme and mettre are the only fitting 
mediums for what they are intended to express. 
mepoai shes. ya0., His glance, strayed: yet 
again from the now familiar handwriting to the 
tain-drenched window. How odd that the read- 
‘ ing of poems so gloomy in theme as these—so 
despetate, almost—should yet have been a kind 
of solace. They had even triumphed over the 
misetable setting fate had bestowed on them. 
Surely poems without any vestige of merit 
couldn’t do that ! 

A veil of absent-mindedness drew over the 
fair face now resting on the delicate hand, and 
yet the young man was really beginning not only 
to think but to plan. Ghosts, of course, in 
the long run, are not of much account. They 
make telling experiences, though it is imprudent 
to share them with the sceptic. Possibly even 
the most real and the most vivid of such ex- 
petiences can easily be explained away. His 
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own little affair for example. It might so easily 
have been a mere coincidence—and coincidences 
afte not so very odd in a world where such a 
multitude of things is continually happening 
that two of any particular kind cannot but 
frequently happen together. Besides, the science 
of psychology was making such advances ! 

Maybe you metely have to be a rather more 
sensitive kind of creature than usual—and then 
memotised matter will automatically photo- 
gtaph itself on your consciousness. For the 
moment, indeed, Alan was finding it almost im- 
possible to recall the original face and yet—well, 
was there anything in the poems that positively 
precluded its possessor from the rather hysterical 
emotions of which they told ? As a matter of 
fact, of course—however unwilling he might be 
to believe it—it was unquestionable that they 
must be her work. And yet—well, to judge from 
some poets’ faces, you might be easily justified 
in supposing they would have flourished better 
in the pork-butchering line. 

Whether or not, he might at any rate at this 
late day claim to be their “onlie begetter.” 
And at this thought a thrill of interest suddenly 
animated him. Surely the next best thing to 
publishing a volume of verse of your own is to 
publish someone else’s. He had seen even 
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worse stuff than this in print. Why shouldn’t 
he turn editor ? How could one know abso- 
lutely for certain that it is impossible to comfort 
ot give pleasure to any poor soul who had 
happened to take the long last journey a few 
yeats before oneself? Mere initials would be 
tantamount to anonymity, and kindred spirits 
may be all the kinder if kept at the safe distance 
which anonymity entails. 

But what of the bookseller ? An English- 
man’s shop is his castle, and this MS. book, as 
much as anything else on its shelves, must 
legally, he supposed, be Mr. Elliott’s property. 
Alan determined to take him into his confidence 
—but discreetly. He found him sitting at his 
table lost in reverie beneath a wire-protected 
gas-jet. The sullen clouds seemed to have 
descended even lower over the tain-washed 
Streets. A solitary dog lopped by the shrouded 
entrance. Not a sound pierced the monotony 
of the rain. 

“TI wonder if you have ever noticed this 
particular book?” Alan began, keeping the 
inflexions of his voice well in check. “ It seems 
to be in manuscript. . . . Poems.” 

“ Poems, sit ? ” said the bookseller, fumbling 
in a waistcoat pocket for the silver case of his 
second pair of spectacles, “Well, that being so, it 
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don’t seem to suggest it’s likely to be of much 
value. Them and sermons we are fairly glutted 
with nowadays. Still, what with Traherne and 
Amelia Andrewes and Omar Khayyam, sit, you 
will remember, why, you never know.” 

He adjusted his spectacles, and opened the 
book at haphazard :— 


My midnight lamp burns dim with shame, 
In Heaven the moon is low ; 

Sweet sharer of its lonely flame 
Arise and go. 


Haste, for the envious gaping grave 
Bids thee not linger here. 

Its maw contains the all I have— 
Thy ghost once absent—dear. 


A queer, intent, almost hunted expression drew 
ovet his grey face as he read on. 

“Now I wonder,” he said at last, laying the 
book down again and turning an eye as guileless 
as an infant’s to meet Alan’s scrutiny, “I 
wonder now who could have written that ! ” 

“ There’s an ‘ E.F.’ cut on the cover,” said 
Alan, “and—and there’s a photograph inside. 
But then I suppose,” he added hastily, auto- 
matically pushing out his hand for the book 
and as furtively withdrawing it again, “I sup- 
pose just a loose photograph doesn’t prove any- 
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thing—not to whom at least it belonged: the 
book, I mean.” 

““ No, sit,” said the bookseller. ‘“‘ In a manner 
of speaking—I suppose it don’t.” But he made 
no attempt to find the photograph, and a rather 
vacant pause followed. 

“It’s quiet in that room in there,” Alan 
managed to suggest at last. “ You don’t think 
you have seen the book before ? ” 

Mr. Elliott removed both pair of spectacles 
from the bridge of his nose. “‘ Quiet’ is the 
word, sir,” he replied in a voice suiting the 
occasion. “And it’s quieter still in the two 
upper rooms. But Mrs. Elliott and me don’t 
use that part of the house much. I doubt if 
I have even so much as seen the inside of them 
these two months past. As a matter of fad, 
sit, what with servant girls and such like, and 
not everybody being as you might say so 
sceptical as most, we don’t mention it much.” 

Mr. Elliott’s absent eye was Still fixed on the 
tain-soaked street. “ You see, sir, the lady that 
lived with Dr. Marchmont here—his sister, 
or cousin, or what not—seems to have come to 
what they call an untimely end. A love affair, 
sift, we may suppose: and strychnine—which 
isn’t exactly the poison I myself should choose 
for a similar purpose. It ereéts up the body like 
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an atch, sir.” With his small square hand 
Mr. Elliott pictured the effet in air. “ Dr. 
Martchmont hadn’t much of a praétice by then, I 
judge. But I expect he came to a standstill 
in a manner of speaking when he saw shat on 
the bed. A tall man, sir, with a sharp nose.” 

Alan refused to look at the bookseller. His 
eyes, too, were fixed on the doorway which led 
out into the world beyond; and they did not 
Stir. The bookseller re-opened the book, and 
using his spectacles rather pernicketily and in the 
manner of a lorgnette, spelt out to himself yet 
another of the poems within. 


Your hate I see and can endure, and must, 
Even the stark denial of your love. 
It is your silence—like a cankering rust — 


That I am perishing of. 


What know you of the dark blind hours I spend 
Crouched on my knees beside a shrouded bed ? 
Grief even for the loveliest has an end ; 

No end for one whose soul it is lies dead. 


I watch the aged who've dared the cold slow ice 
That creeps from limb to limb, from sense to sense, 
But never dreamed that also is the price 

W hich youth must pay for a passionate innocence. 
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Yours that fond lingering lesson. Be content. 
Not one sole moment of its course I rue. 

The all I had was little. Now ’tis spent. 
Spit on the empty purse: ’tis naught to you. 


“Now that’s what I myself,” he continued at 
last, tapping on the cover of the exercise-book 
with his spectacles, “that’s what I myself should 
call not so much a melancholy as a morbid 
poem, sit. What I say is this: now and then 
you get a bit of rhyme that has what you might 
call a ring of truth ; but so told, if you follow 
me, as to make it worse. There I think she 
should have stayed her hand. It beats me why 
anybody should want to say such things out ; 
you can’t call shat human nature, sir. Not that I 
have noticed eether,”’ he added pensively, “ that 
the Stuff sells any the better for it.” 

“You mean,” said Alan, moistening his lips 
with his tongue, “that you think the book 
belonged to the lady who lived here, and that it 
was—it was she who wrote the poems? But you 
see it’s ‘ E.F.’ on the cover, and I thought you 
said the name was Marchant ? ” 

“Yes, sit,Marchmont. But quite apart from — 
considering things too closely, with them fe- 
porters about and all, I don’t see that it matters 
who wrote them. Now if anybody interested in 
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such things could repeat the full story as a sort 
of preface, there might be money in it. There’s 
a matket in these days for what may be called 
personalia. On the other hand, sir ’—and he 
loweted his voice—“ I rather fancy Mrs. Elliott 
would be disinclined to be mixed up in the 
affair. The ladies can be so very scrupulous, 
sit.’ 

Alan turned to survey the bookseller from a 
rather different angle than any he had hitherto 
enjoyed. “ What I was wondering, Mr. Elliott,” 
he replied in tones so frigid they suggested he 
was at least twenty years older than he appeared 
to be, “ what I was wondering was whether, if 
you have no objection, I might myself send the 
book to the printer. It’s just a fancy I have. 
One can’t tell. It could do no harm. Perhaps, 
whoever it was who wrote them, may have 
meant to get them published ; you never know. 
It might sell; and of course I want no profit. 
There need be no address on the title-page. I 
don’t want even the expenses back. I should be 
just doing it for a fancy—that is, of course, if you 
have no objection.” 

Mr. Elliott, unspectacled though he was, yet 
again lifted the back cover of the exercise-book 
an inch or two as if in search of the photograph; 
to find only this pencilled scrawl :— 
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“Well, well, well, and squeaked the kitten 
to the cat ; 

The mouse refuses to play any more, 
so that’s the end of that!”’ 


He closed the book firmly and rested his 
plump small hand on it. “I suppose, sir,”’ he 
enquired discreetly “there’s no risk of any in- 
fringement of copyright? I mean,” he added, 
twisting round his round short-sighted face a 
little in Alan’s direction, “there isn’t anything 
you can, so to speak, recognise in the photograph? 
What’s more, a book of course can be what you 
might call foo truth-spoken; when its new, 
I mean.” 

Alan returned his glance without flinching. 
peu. no > he said...“° Besides, I should 
merely put ‘ E.F.’ on the title-page and say it 
had been printed privately. Iam quite prepared 
to take the risk.” 

The cold tones of the young man seemed to 
have a little daunted the old bookseller. “ Very 
well, sir, I will have just a word with a young 
lawyer friend of mine, and if that’s all right, why, 
sit, you ate welcome.” 

““ And the books could be sold here ? ” 

“Why yes, sit—they will have plenty of 
respectable company, at any rate.” 
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But if Alan in fond fancy had supposed that 
the mere signing of a cheque for £23 Ios. in 
settlement of a local printer’s account would 
finally exile a ghost that now haunted his mind 
far mote petsistently than it can ever have 
haunted the green parlour, he soon discovered 
his mistake. As a matter of fa@, he was 
struggling on in a vain attempt to buy the 
one creature off in the hope (unexpressed even 
in his utmost solitude) of proving to himself that 
he might still brood undistressed upon—well, 
her predecessor. For reasons which he could 
not clearly specify, he kept absolutely clear of 
Mr. Elliott’s premises, except by way of cor- 
tespondence, until the poems were in print, 
their neat grey deckled paper covers had been 
stitched on, and the copies were ready for a 
clamorous public. 

For this reason, it was well on into the month 
of May before he once more found himself in 
Mr. Elliott’s quiet annexe. The lilac in a 
languid breeze at the window was shaking free its 
fragrant tassels of bloom and tapering leaves 
from the last dews of the night. The poplars 
Stood like gold-green torches against the blue of 
the sky. A thrush was singing from somewhere 
out of sight. It was a scene worthy of Arcadia. 

But Alan was not a particularly observant 
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young man. He had trailed through life with- 
out the need of calling upon any latent energy 
which he might possess. And now that he had 
finally seen through the press his first essay in 
publishing, a slight reaction had set in. A faint 
cloud of despondency shadowed his mild hair- 
less young features as he looked out through 
the glass of the window. 

Throughout these intervening weeks he had 
been assuring himself that it was nothing but an 
act of mere decency to get the poems into print. 
No teward, except that of a solaced conscience, 
was even thinkable. And yet but a few nights 
before he had found himself sitting up in bed 
in the dark of the small hours just as if someone 
had tapped on the panel of his door, or had 
summoned him by voice out of a restless dream. 
He had sat up awhile, leaning against his bed- 
rail, exhausted rather than refreshed by his few 
houts’ broken sleep; and out of the vacancy of 
his mind had appeared yet again in silhouette 
against the dark background of the night air, 
the living presentment of the face in the photo- 
graph. 

Merely a face floating there, with waxen 
downcast lids, the features passive as those of a 
deathmask—as phantasmal an objeé as the after 
image of a flower. With quaking heart he had 
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watched it fade before his eyes—as mirage of 
palm trees and water fade in the lifeless sands 
of the desert. And it was then, and for the first 
time, that he had become aware not only how 
different, but how many yeats younger in 
appearance—in spite of the fashion of her clothes 
—was the young woman of the photograph by 
comparison with his spectral visitor in the shop. 
It was odd he hadn’t noticed this before. Did 
it account, he wondered, for the sudden change 
in his feelings towards her—a change the very 
revetse of what might have happened if he 
had known her in real life ? 

And then—though why it should have been 
so dejecting a thought he failed to understand— 
then he began to speculate what age she may 
have been when the poems wete written. A few 
of the earlier ones were fresh and natural and 
sweet. Had she ever been a really happy 
creature ? How far were they true? What 
span had she journeyed before that barren 
awful road set in ? How long had she outlived 
them a//? And need any of them—in the guise 
in which she had left the world—tepresent any 
mote truly her inmost self than, say ““ Measure 
for Measure,” represented the writer of the 
““Venus and Adonis,” or of “ Love’s Labour 
Lost” ? How stupid not to have noticed it— 
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not to have noticed by how much older, not so 
much in years as in ravaging experience, the 
ghost had been by comparison with the melan- 
choly young woman in the faded photograph. 
The very clothes ! 

Coming to that, then, who the devil had he 
been taking such pains over? The question 
had hammered at his mind day after day. It was 
Sill unanswered, showed no promise of an 
answer. And the Spring-like look of the scene 
beyond the window suddenly became an irony 
and ajeer. The unseen bird itself seemed to be 
vulgarly mocking him: “ Come off it! Come 
mete to Comeiof. it! ;Dolt!) Dole |, Doltt”’ 

He turned away out of the shining happy light, 
and fixed his eyes on the brown paper parcel 
containing the first fruits of his efforts. It was 
useless to shilly-shally here any longer. He 
would take a last glance at a copy, merely to 
assute himself that no devilry of the printer had 
restored errors of spelling which he himself had 
corrected at least three times in the proof. He 
knew the poems almost by heart now. He had 
tried one ot two of them on a literary friend— 
“* An anonymous thing, you know, I came across 
in an old book.” And the friend had been 
polite rather than enthusiastic. After idly 
scanning a page or two, he had asked Allan if 
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he had ever read a volume entitled Poems by 
Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell “Well, there you 
ate! <A disciple of Acton’s, dear boy, if 
you asked me,” the friend had decided. 

But Alan had needed no disillusionment. His 
small but active critical faculty—which of all 
human faculties seems best to keep its destructive 
edge in face of any sentimental ordeal—had not 
failed him completely. He knew the poems had 
precious little value except a personal one. It 
had infuriated him indeed to have his pale 
neutral habits of mind interrupted by an interest 
so extreme which yet had so little justification. 
Yet, again and again he found himself saying 
the poems over and over in his mind with 
infinitely more feeling than he could now expend 
even on his favourites among the masters. But 
what was Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba ? 
He had no more right to the damn things than 
Mrs. Elliott; who, fortunately, was never 
likely to stake any claim. 

What ashbins old women can be, he thought 
bitterly. Simply because this poor creature of 
the exercise-book had been forced at last to 
make her exit from this world under the tragic 
but hardly triumphant arch of her own body, 
this old woman put her crooked hand over her 
mouth and had looked “volumes” at that 
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peering henpecked old husband of hers even at 
mention of her name. 

Suicides, of course, ate an encumbrance in any 
house. But what else had the poor thing done 
to merit the insult P Except to grow older ? 
He neither knew nor cared. Yet for some 
hidden reason he steadily wasted at least five 
minutes in untying the knotted String of the 
parcel instead of chopping it up with his knife in 
the prodigal headlong fashion which he himself 
had admired when he visited his printers. 

The chastest little pile of copies was disclosed 
at last in their grey-blue covers, and with their 
delightful rough edges. The handmade paper 
had been an afterthought ; and a further cheque 
was due to the printer. But Alan begrudged 
not a farthing. He believed in turning things 
out nicely—even himself. Indeed, his light 
gtey suit, his lavender shirt and socks and neat 
gtey Homburg hat were all in keeping with the 
externals of his literary protege. 

Having opened the parcel, having neatly 
folded up its wrappage of brown paper, thrown 
away the padding and hanked the string, there 
was nothing further to do. He sat back in 
Mr. Elliott’s old wheel-back armchair, leaning 
his chin on his knuckles. He was waiting ; 
utterly incredulous, however, of any response. 
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He pteferred none; he had no wish to be 
mixed up in the affair any longer. He was 
sick of it all. Age and life’s rough usage may 
obscure, cover up, waste away a fellow creature 
at least as irrevocably as six foot of common 
earth. 

So that when he raised his eyes at some remote 
inward summons and looked clean across the 
gay-lit room at its denizen standing there in 
precisely the same attitude—the high-heeled 
shoe coquettishly arched on the lowest of the 
three steps, the flaunting hat, the languishing 
eyes casting back on him their glitter from over 
a faint blur of paint which was perfectly distin& 
in this vivid May morning—he was already a 
little hardened in hostility. That instant’s 
glimpse clarified all his old doubts and specula- 
tions. He knew she had seen the tender first- 
fruits on the table. He knew that he had sur- 
prised a gleam of triumph in her snakish 
features, and he knew best of all that she no 
mote cated for that past self and its literary 
exercises than she cared for his innocent tribute 
to them. What then in heaven and earth was 
she after ? 

The darkened glittering spectral eyes were 
once more communicating with him with im- 
mense tapidity, and yet were actually conveying 
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about as little and as empty a message as eyes 
can. If half-extinguished fires in a dark room 
can be said to look coy, these did. But a 
coyness long practised in a face raddled less by 
time than by circumstances, is not a par- 
ticularly engaging quality. “ Arch!” My God, 
“arch ” was the word ! 

Alan was shaking a little. He had suddenly 
become conscious what depredations life’s privy 
paw had made in its own fastidious conscious- 
ness. Had his heart been a shade mote innocent, 
if even he could have enjoyed the Mozart-like 
light and sweetness and Springtime at the 
window as once he was able to enjoy them, 
would the expression which he now knew lay 
over his rather girlish face and in his pale blue 
eyes have been quite so poisonously bitter ? 

Fortunately his back was turned to the 
light, so that he could hastily conceal his face 
with his hand before his visitor had time to 
be fully aware what his features were saying. 
She had moved a little. Her head was trembling 
slightly on her shoulders ; every tiny exquisite 
filament in the mauve ostrich feather in her 
drooping hat trembled in sympathy. Her 
tinged fingers slipped down from the door to 
her narrow hip; her painted eyelids narrowed ; 
there came a tapping of leaves and flowers from 
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the lilac-tree on the window ; and with a sharp, 
practised, feline, seductive nod, as bold as 
gtass-green paint, she was gone. . . . An 
instant of two—and then the door above 
slammed crisply as if endued suddenly with a 
winged bravado: “Tap at me, force me, if 
you dare!” 

Alan felt rather sick. He rose up from his 
chair, laying his fingers automatically on the 
guileless-looking pile of books. He took up 
his hat, glanced emptily at the gilded Piccadilly 
maker’s name on the silk lining, and turned to 
go home. Even as he did so, a fit of remorse 
swept over him like a gust of wind over the 
sands of a desert. He glanced up the narrow 
empty Staircase. “I wish—I pray—you poor 
thing,” he muttered to himself, “‘ you could only 
be a little more at ease—whatever I am.” 

And then he was with the bookseller again, 
and the sophisticated old gentleman was eyeing 
him as ingenuously as ever through his steel- 
rimmed glasses. 

“And, if I may venture to say so,” he was 
tematking, “a very nice job the printer has 
made of it, sir. But I warrant he needed a 
ptetty close supervision. It’s the style of the 
thing, sir. Cheap printing, perishing paper and 
the filthiest glue are the marks of the modern 
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book trade. The other’s more expensive, sit. 
I was on the point of saying to Mrs. Elliott 
only yesterday afternoon how thankful I am 
that my particular business hadn’t much concern 
with such refuse. Whatever, I say, the inside 
of a book may be, it can at least be decently 
ptinted. ButI didn’t. The sex isn’t apt to care 
much about such trifles as that, sir.”’ 

The young man’s face, as he stood with his 
slight Stoop mooning blankly out into the sunny 
gusty Street across the vista of booklined shelves, 
showed no trace of thought or feeling. “He isn’t 
looking quite the thing,” Mr. Elliott thought to 
himself. Many of his customers seldom did. 

“Tl do my best,” he added aloud in rather 
crisper tones, “to make a sale, sir. But there’s 
no good gainsaying it—poetry, except when the 
writer has been dead a good many mote years 
than our little venture can boast of, is apt to be a 
drug on the market. These modern poets, sir, 
they sell for a few years maybe, and then the 
bottom drops out of ’em. Still, I take it you 
won't be disappointed if there’s rather a wide 
margin between expenditure and proceeds, sir.” 

** Oh, no,’ said Alan, as if the sound of the 
wotds were nothing but the hollow echo of a 
similar reply made but a few weeks ago. “I 
don’t expect many copies will be sold. I shall 
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probably give most of them away. Still, there 
they ates’ 

“ And, if you don’t mind my saying so, sir, I 
can’t help thinking it was a real Christian action 
to have taken so much trouble over the ’ole 
business.” Mr. Elliott seldom dropped an 4, 
and the effect of this particular one seemed to 
have a value of its own. 

Alan trailed out of the shop, his gold-headed 
walking stick poised in his right hand. And 
though he was not aware of it, Mr. Elliott 
had lost for ever an admirable customer. 

Still, Alan had found him in most things a 
good-natured little man, and would not have 
been surprised, perhaps, to witness the old 
gentleman’s vexation and disquietude when 
next morning he looked in to put the parlour 
“ straight.” He stood there in the doorway 
gazing out of unspectacled eyes at the horrid 
dust and rubble on the gate-leg table, realising 
as he did so that though his own stock would 
be little the worse for it, Alan’s venture must be 
very much so. 

An accident had occurred overnight. The 
old plaster ceiling of the room above had fallen 
in—in the hush of the dark hours. Its dry 
skeleton lathes were now exposed, one or two 
of them were broken. A film of dust lay over 
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everything, seeming with its grey veil to in- 
tensify the habitual hush of the secluded 
and charming little book-walled chamber. 
Mr. Elliott did his best for his fosterchild ; 
he used his own handkerchief, and was deft 
as well as cautious. But not with much avail. 

Still, in spite of this ill fortune, a few of the 
copies found purchasers at a moderate discount. 
The suave bearded gentleman, for example, 
who had interrupted Alan’s se/e-a-tete with the 
author happened to catch a glimpse of them. 
He invested in three copies. Superannuated 
“minor vetse was one of his literary hobbies. 
He loved to decant it to his friends. And, for 
many an evening after, they were compelled 
to listen—with polite, punctual bursts of hilari- 
ous amusement—while with ogling eye and 
dainty tongue he treated them to such an 
example as this :— 


Once in kind arms—alas !—you held me close ; 
Sweet to its sepals was the unfolding rose. 

Why then—though wind-blown hither, thither, 
I languish still, rot on, and wither— 


Yet live, God only knows. 


‘“‘ And He, you know,” he would invariably 
comment with downcast lids, “ was unlikely 
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to tell.” Then, maybe, glancing up over the 
book at them all, he would turn back to this :— 


“ Esther ”’ came whisper from my bed. 
“ Answer me, Esther, are you there >” 
"Twas waking self to self that’s dead 
Cried on the empty stair. 


Stir not that pit ; she is lost and gone. 
Al Jew decoyed her to her doom. 
Sullenly knolls the passing bell 
Mocking me in the gloom. 


Being something of a wag as well as a little 
of a wit, if he knew his parlour-maid were within 
hearing, this gentleman would substitute plan- 
gent A/ices for the “Esthers,” and she would 
primly appear in answer to the summons at the 
vety moment probably when his voice had 
poised itself dramatically on the “ Jew.” 

“And you really mean that that was written 
by a young man ?” one of his fair guests was 
bound to enquire, when the laughter had died 
down and the parlour-maid was preparing to 
bring in the whiskey. 

“* My dear,” he would reply, “ I caught him in 
the act—a sleek, fair, flushing young creature, 
who might have been his own sister. Quite the 
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Chatterton. He was writing them in the shop. 
And the canny old bookseller doesn’t deny it.” 
“But how romantic. . . . But how clever 
of you! And you think we believe that!” 
The bearded gentleman was accustomed to 
compliments. He would eye his guest deeply 
and smile. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 
PARK STREET 


T was a natrow discreet street, and, in this 
| evening twilight, all but deserted. There 
had been rain, bringing with it an earthy 
fragrance from the not far distant park, and small 
clear puddles of water filled the hollows of the 
paving-stones. Clumsily picking his way be- 
tween them, St. Dusman came shuffling along 
between the houses to keep a rather belated 
tryst. He paused now and again to examine the 
numbets on the fanlights, and at last halted at 
No. 13, where he stood for a few moments 
peering in over the spear-headed palisade that 
guarded its area. As yet the curtains of the 
shallowly curved window abutting on the street 
had not been drawn nor its shutters closed. 
From a candelabrum on a lacquer Chinese 
table in the midst of the room, electric tapers 
cast their beams upon the exquisite objects that 
Stood around them. This sharp metallic light 
bathed ivory and porcelain, the waxlike flowers 
in their slim vase, the few piciures, as if they 
wete the sacred relics of a shrine. 
The old creature’s eyes gazed vaguely through 
their magnifying spectacles at this scene of 
Still life, then groped onward towards the 
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figure of a man, as yet apparently in his early 
thirties, who now Stood in that inner doorway, 
slim, sleek, dark—as if for foil to the very vase on 
the table with its pale green leaves and flowers. 
His neat head was stooping forward and in- 
clined a little towards his left shoulder, for at 
that moment with intense interest and vigilance 
he was vainly endeavouring to see the old man 
out there in the deserted, darkening Street as 
clearly as St. Dusman could see him. 

The latter hesitated no longer. With the 
aid of its wrought steel handrail he mounted the 
three shallow Steps, under the narrow shell- 
shaped porch, and rapped softly with his 
knuckles onthe outer door. The stranger himself 
hastened to open it, though for an instant or two 
he seemed to have paused with fingers on its 
catch, and after the briefest scrutiny of the face 
of his visitor from penetrating green-grey eyes, 
led him, almost as though surreptitiously, into 
the very room which the saint had surveyed 
from without. And he himself drew their 
curtains over the windows. 

“You may not have been expeCting me, Mr. 
Blumen ?” said the old man courteously, still a 
little breathless; “although, indeed, I am a 
little late. My friends detain me at times. And 
this is my last errand for the day.” 
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Mr. Blumen’s eyes were now steadily fixed 
on his visitot’s face. “‘I must confess,” he 
teplied, “that I was not expecting you. Not, 
I mean, to-night.” 

“But you had not entirely forgotten me ? ” 
the old man pressed him whimsically. “ You 
have now and then given a passing thought to 
me? I leave footprints outside.” 

Mr. Blumen smiled, at least with his lips. 
“You bring back at least one old memory—an 
experience often repeated when I was a small 
boy in Bath, you know. ‘The experience, I 
mean, of being ‘ called-for.’. Now and then, for 
there ate many kinds of parties, it was a relief, 
a positive godsend.” 

Thete was just a hint of the formal in this 
tapid and not unfriendly speech. It had been 
uttered too in a lowish voice, though, even at 
that, the characteristic slight lisp and blurred 
t’s had been detectable. 

The old saint peered up at the young man 
over his thick-glassed spectacles. “I can well 
Gaderstand ity’ he “said: at last. “It: meant 
returning home. Ours is a longer journey, 
Mr. Blumen.” 

The dark eyes had sharpened. “It has a 
goal, then ?” 

“ Surely ! ” replied the old man, “Were you 
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uncertain even of that? Not,” he added 
candidly, ‘not that the metaphor carries us 
quite all the way. Lassitude follows after most 
races, and what are called goals and prizes may 
be disappointing. But what—if I may venture— 
suggested to you that any journey in this world, 
in any precise meaning of the word, has an 
end ?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Blumen, “there are 
many philosophies, and one may listen to all 
without being persuaded to accept any.” 

“ But hardly without divining any—just on 
one’s own account ?” returned the old man, 
almost as if he were smilingly bent on coaxing 
a secret out of a child. “ Wouldn’t that be a 
little unfair to the mere facts of the case ? Now 
Vl be bound, Mr. Blumen, when you wete a 
small boy, you must have dreamed now and 
then ? So far at least you wete conscious of 
circles within circles—and without—so to say ?” 

There was remarkably little of the childish in 
the keen, ashen face confronting him. The 
dark, large-pupilled eyes had wandered almost 
Stealthily from point to point of the objedts 
around them, every one of which seemed now 
to be flashing secret signals one to the other in 
this clear-lit motionless creek of air. 

“Well possibly,” replied Mr. Blumen. “ But 
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even a pessimist would agree that it is as well 
to make the best one can of the one— circle — 
without vexing oneself too much with shallow 
and futile speculations concerning any other. 
And optimists; well—” a slight shrug of the 
narrow shoulders completed the sentence. “I 
must be quite candid, though. I am uncon- 
scious of the least wish in the world to bid 
adieu to what they call ‘things as they are "— 
to things, that is, as they appear to me to be. 
I realise none the less that you have obligations. 
And... Thank you for fulfilling them so 
considerately.” 

At this, the old man folded one hand over the 
other under his loose sleeves, sighed, and 
quietly seated himself on a chair that stood 
neat by. “Thank you, Mr. Blumen,” he said. 
“IT will enjoy a moment’s needed rest.” 

“ Forgive me,” cried the other hastily, turning 
as he spoke towards the tiny sideboard—triding 
there in the offing, as it were, of this bright 
inwatd pool of silence, with its delicate cargo 
of Venetian glass and wine. 

But his visitor pleasantly waved this little 
couttesy aside. “To tell you the truth, Mr. 
Blumen,” he explained, “and you are ex- 
ceedingly tolerant, I haven’t the head for it. 
And though I am familiar with our route— 
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almost excessively familiar, we shall still need 
our combined cold wits to face it out. You 
wete saying ‘ things as they are "—a stimulating 
phrase enough in itself. Still, I have no very 
close knowledge of what you call the world ; 
apart, I mean, from my daily duties. May I 
assume that ‘ things as they are’ now surround 
us?” The aged eyes peered carefully and 
cautiously once more through their thick 
glasses.“ That is so’? Please thens teu yaa 
why you ate disinclined to leave them. You 
have seen a good deal of them ?” 

Mr. Blumen drew in his underlip as if to 
moisten it with his tongue. He paused, in 
search of words. ‘“‘ Well,’ he ventured at last, 
‘“ partly, I suppose, because of those weeds of 
superstitious fear planted in one’s mind when 
one is young; partly because life can be un- 
commonly entertaining; and partly because 
I dislike leaving what I have spent a good many 
yeats making my own.” 

“ Making your own !” echoed the gentle old 
voice a little drily ; though there was a twinkle 
in itsowner’seye. “ But you will not be ceasing 
to think when we make a start. And surely 
it is only thoughts, hopes, desites, dreams and 
so on that you can really claim as having been 
made your own—yourself ?” 
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“In a sense,” agreed his quarry. “ But then 
I’m no Platonist, cither. One’s friends, one’s 
pursuits, one’s possessions ”—he made a little 
gesture with his right hand that till that moment 
had been reposing in his pocket—“ surely they 
are the very proofs of one’s se/f that one hungers 
for ? Not, of course, that they can be per- 
manent, or need be.” 

“ Friends are friends,” said the old man. “I 
can understand that. But possessions ? I take 
it, Mr. Blumen, that you would include in that 
category what I see around me. Perhaps you 
would tell me why you value them so highly. 
Were there not things more perishable to 
possess ; things that of their own nature would 
be less inclined to bid you good-bye ? That old 
image of Kuan Yin over there—hearer of prayers: 
is she any the more or less a symbol than the very 
ferocious onion-green dragon displaying his 
tail on that pot yonder? Better both in the 
imagination, don’t you think, Mr. Blumen, 
than—well, round one’s neck ? Besides, earth- 
time is fleeting. Was it ever, do you feel, worth 
while to do more than merely borrow its 
energies, apart from much else; and be grate- 
bal 2.7? 

“To whom ?” Mr. Blumen blurted. 

“That is a question,” retorted the old man 
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serenely, hugging his hands a little closer under 
their wide sleeves—“ that is a question which 
it would take rather more earth-time than you 
and I have at our disposal just now to answer.” 

The shoulders beneath the neat dinner-jacket 
slightly lifted themselves. “We don’t always 
expect answers to our questions,” he said. 

*“ Well now, see here,” said the old man, and 
he vigorously re-adjusted his spectacles on the 
bridge of his broad and rather stumpy nose. 
“There are many similar things to these in 
every house in every neighbouring street, are 
there not ? Is it only the sense of possession 
that is the charm P Or of being possessed ?” 

“Things similar, perhaps,” smiled Mr. 
Blumen indulgently. “ But I need hardly sug- 
gest to an adept like yourself that many of the 
specimens around us at this moment are practic- 
ally unique. And do you mean to imply, sir, 
that the beauty and rarity of a thing amount to 
nothing in what perhaps—whether expressed in 
eatth-time or otherwise—you would agree to 
call the long run ?” 

“Come, come,” said the old man, “ surely 
farity is the reward of a mere acquisitiveness ? 
While as for beauty—indeed Mr. Blumen, in 
my humble office—a little arduous too at times, 
if I may confess it—there is not much leisure for 
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beauty. Still, I think you will agree that what 
you and I mean by the word, and so far as we 
ate personally concerned, it depends solely 
upon the eyes in our heads. And we have a 
good many, you know. With the exception, 
too, of the rare flowers on your table—speci- 
mens, I suspect, which would hardly be tre- 
cognised even by their less remote ancestors— 
everything here, I notice, is—what shall we 
call it—of human workmanship.” 

“ They are works of art ” agreed Mr. Blumen. 
“ They represent years of human skill, human 
delight, and human devotion and desire. What 
have you agains them? For that matter 
what has 4e against them who has so punétually 
provided me with your company this evening ?”’ 

A very sober countenance now scrutinised 
Mr. Blumen—and the old man, as if to suit 
posture to face, seemed to have composed 
himself even more heavily in his chair. He 
gazed hard, but made no answer ; then turned 
his head and almost cautiously surveyed the 
objets around him as one by one they met 
his eye. 

All the familles were there—noire, verte and 
rose: each of them signally represented by 
elegant ambassadors, only the mote amiable 
and acceptable for their age. On_half-a- 
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dozen varieties of gods, on fabulous heroes 
and monsters renowned in old folk-tales and ex- 
quisite romance—figures and shapes of beast, 
bird, and fable, made small in priceless images 
of Stone, earthenware, porcelain, enamel, ivory, 
metal, alighted his gentle glance. The faintly 
gteenish glass on table and sideboard, like 
colourless and heatless crystal flame, lifted its 
burden of gimcrack sweetmeats or liqueurs a 
few inches aloft. 

The rugs beneath the old man’s mud-stained 
feet by far excelled in blended colour and design 
the minute French masterpieces in paint, and 
the worn dimmed tapestry that here and there 
telieved the delicate gilt of the walls and of the 
few chairs. A smiling cherub disguised as 
Father Time stood on tiptoe with uplifted 
scythe above the minute gilt clock ticking out 
Mr. Blumen’s envious moments upon the carved 
chimney-piece. The fragile peace around him- 
self and his visitor indeed was so tenuous, it 
seemed that at any moment it might explode, 
and shatter itself into its component atoms. 

When the old man’s voice again broke the 
silence, it was positively as if he himself had 
shattered in sheer actuality some crystal image 
lifting itself into the still, elastic air. 

“You would, I believe, Mr. Blumen, be 
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surprised,” that voice was murmuring eagerly, 
“you would be surprised at the range of 
humanity that lies reflected around us. Here 
and there our company—and, as you well know, 
whatever a man does is to some extent a mirror 
of what he is: here and there (and forgive me 
for confessing it) that company, I say, is 
detestable to the last degree. You will be well 
tid of it. There are poisons that enter by the 
eye as well as in the blood. What is even 
worse—except for that moth searching the 
shadows over there, whose presence no doubt 
is explained by my poor company—I perceive 
here no faintest sign of life. Of life I mean, 
here and now.” 

A thin dark cloud had mounted into Mr. 
Blumen’s pallid face. “If you had consented 
to delay your visit even by half-an-hour,” he 
retorted, with a contemptuous gesture towards 
the two chairs drawn up to the table, “ your last 
remark would hardly have been to the point.” 

“Do not misdoubt me,” replied his visitor, 
courteously. “I have no very acute intelli- 
gence. But I have heard the rumour of busy 
domestic sounds from below; and I deteét 
preparations for a visitor. But I meant by life 
a happy freedom of the spirit rather than mere 
amusement of the body. A life delighted in.” 
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“A pet canary, perhaps?” But the voice 
was almost too tired to be insolent. 

“Why not, indeed P”’ replied the old man, 
“if you took a lively pleasure in it. Still, 
cages remain cages; and you yourself would 
agree with me that heart and soul you yourself 
ate something of a recluse. And this I gather 
is your hermitage. And I have seldom in a 
pretty wide experience of such things seen a 
cage more elaborate. You are content with it ? ” 

Mr. Blumen stared a little heavily into the 
face of his visitor. “If you know anything of 
the society in this neighbourhood, and if you 
mean that I enjoy solitude, then I am in com- 
plete agreement with you.” 

“So would any chrysalis be,”’ said his visitor al- 
most gaily. “I grieve with all my heart that you 
are compelled to resignthings you have grown to 
care for—hoarded, Mr. Blumen; grieve that it is 
now too late, I mean, to have given them away.” 

Mr. Blumen laid a gentle hand upon the 
corner of the chimney-piece. For an instant 
their greyish wax-like lids descended over his 
gteen-grey eyes. 

“ And now,” went on his visitor gently, rising 
to his feet, “that last taxicab has passed out of hear- 
ing. There is more than half a moon to-night 
over Whinnimoot. It is time for us to be gone.” 
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Tee soft white glare of snow fringed the 


crests of the mountains that surrounded the 
tortuous valley beneath them—in wild 
blossom almost to their frozen margin. The sun 
ascending into the dark blue vault of the sky, 
though it was but an hour or two after break of 
day, cast beams so fierce upon their flanks that 
lawn-like mists werealready swirling in the heat, 
showering their dew on leaf and flower and rock. 
St. Dusman had made his way into the 
valley in the small hours, and now sat drowsing 
on a stone beside which roared a torrent of 
gteen water. He had removed his sandals in 
order to lave his feet in the coldness, and now, 
it would appear, as if every flame-plumed bird 
in the thickets around him, and every pufhiing 
breath of wind that came wandering across the 
precipitous gorges, were inviting the spirit of 
the old man to return to the world, to slip out 
of sleep and awaken again. With mouth agape, 
however, he nodded on. Flies and butterflies 
of innumerable dyes flashed and fluttered in the 
empty air around him. Fish of hardly less 
brave a livery sported with fin and tail over the 
trees and coloured drifts of flowers mounted up 
coloured stones that tessellated the bed of the 
Stream that flowed beside him. 
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Two or three hundred feet above, at the foot 
of one of the lower peaks, glittering in the sun- 
tays with rainbow flashes from its exposed face 
of rockand quartz, a mountain leopard now Stole 
into view, lifting its gentle head into the sun- 
shine. With twitching brows and whiskers, it 
snuffed the morning ait, while its amber eyes 
rested for a moment upon the stooping figure 
of the old man crouched up and motionless in 
sleep far beneath him. With a faint uneasy 
mew, it then lifted its gaze upwards towards a 
pair of eagles circling in the enormous cavity of 
the now starless heavens. Then curling its 
narrow beautiful body upon the sward under 
the rocky wall of the mountain, it couched with 
head on paws, and composed itself to sleep. 

It was the scream of a parrakeet that pierced 
through the old man’s dreams at last. His eyes 
opened, he raised his head and looked around 
him. Where all had been dark with the gloom 
of night was now radiant with day. He rose to 
his feet and shuffled towards a huge spreading 
tree from amid whose swaying branches of 
foliage, almost brushing the ground beneath 
them with their blooms, he could wait and 
watch unseen. Resting his hand upon a smooth 
bough of the tree a little above his head, he 
contemplated the scene around him. 
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A smile spread over his seamed, weatherworn 
old face as his eyes roved to and fro. For 
twenty or thirty paces distant from him on a 
smooth drift of sward, stood as it were a low 
small arbour, woven of dried grass and rushes, 
and roofed with patches of moss, and coloured 
feathers even. No bigger than a beehive though 
it was, it showed as conspicuous on the turf as a 
gteen oasis in the wilderness, or an isle of coral 
rising gently with its palms and tamarisk 
from out of the sea. 

Some small creature, it was evident, had 
diligently collected together for its pleasure a 
few of the mote sparkling and garish objects 
that lay within teach—muscous growths, for 
example, that flourished only in the denser and 
darker thickets of the surrounding forest, the 
bark of a silvery shrub that ventured nearest 
of all on the hill-tops to their never melting 
snows, a fossil shell or two. While scattered 
about the rounded entrance to the arbour lay 
bright pebbles, bright “everlasting ” flowers, 
scraps of quartz and what appeared to be flakes 
of a shining metal. 

The old man sighed, though he did not stop 
smiling, as he feasted himself on these simple 
attifices and awaited the appearance of the 
hidden designer. The hours of eternity are no 
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longer than those of time. Contrariwise, a 
centuty of earth’s seasons may be in thought 
but as transitory as the colours of a rainbow. 
But, whatever his ruminations might be, St. 
Dusman made no attempt to suppress the look 
of humorous compassion that now wrinkled 
his face at this showing of yet another renewed 
attempt to make a haven in the wilderness. 

He had not very long to wait. For sunbeams 
had but just gilded the fringe of the water in its 
cold rocky channel, when there came a sudden 
scutty of wings from above his sheltering tree, 
and there alit on the very stone that had been 
his nocturnal stool, a bird. 

From claw to crest it reared itself about 
eighteen inches from its resting-place, and in 
plumage was of a uniform saddish green, though 
tinged at the extremities of its primaries and 
of its tail feathers with a dull cinnamon; its 
breast deepening to a faint, iridescent purple 
towards the belly. 

With dipping and sidling head it surveyed 
the minute surrounding plateau, showing in its 
quick movements a faint unease as if its senses 
wete dimly aware of strange and dangerous 
company. So translucent was the surrounding 
air that even at this distance the old man could 
mark the silvery rim to the iris of its eye, and 
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could count the horned, outspread claws that 
clutched the stone. He had long since des- 
cried, too, even to the delicate markings of its 
rosettes, the leopard apparently sleeping away 
its vigil on the height above. 

The bird that had thus alighted on the stone 
neatby, appeared to be in quest of company. It 
bowed and becked now a little this way, now a 
little that ; it Stretched and sleeked a wing till 
evety speck on its neutral-patterned feathers 
displayed itself in the sun. Then crouching 
lower and amorously into its soft plumage, with 
Stealthy movements it twisted its neck upon 
its shoulders until its beak, as if in maternal joy 
and quietude, lay gently upon its bosom. The 
old man smiled at the realisation that while this 
last gesture had come Straight from nature’s 
teaching, what had preceded it seemed to have 
been learned by mimicry, and to have been 
practised with reluctance. 

A slight stir within the arbour now caught his 
attention. Instantly the visitor on the stone 
drew herself down and sped swiftly into cover 
behind and beneath the boulders that lay along 
the margin of the Stream. Many minutes 
passed. The sun swept upward into the heavens 
rejoicing in his strength. By infinite degrees 
the shadows cast by mountain-peak and crest 
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moved in a vast cutve like the hands of an 
enormous timepiece. At faintest touch of their 
chill in his lair, the leopard had stirred, lifted 
and stretched itself, and after one swift glance 
over the scene spread out beneath him, had 
vanished from sight, as if in obedience to a 
secret cue. 

And now from out the pitch black arch of its 
nesting-place, issued into the blazing glare of 
the morning a creature compared with whom 
the visitor to its domains was but as a handmaid 
in the train of the Queen of Sheba compared 
with King Solomon in all his glory. Its crested 
head was of molten gold—a gold which swam 
and rippled down towards its folded wings into 
a lively green seen only in rare mosses and in the 
shallows of the oceans. Green, blue and purple 
then mingled their splendour. The wing-tips 
wete black as soot ; the tail coverts, interrupted 
with snow, resembled them, while above them, 
arched over its back, flowed upwards two paler 
shafts terminating in a lyre-shaped pattern of 
hues almost indistinguishable the one from the 
other, as they glinted, flashed and melted in the 
sun. 

This lordly creature, -having surveyed a 
moment the surrounding day, trod delicately on- 
wards to its bathing-place, and after a while 
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teturned once mote to preen itself amid the 
odd riches which it had collected and strewn 
in devices, recognisable only by itself, around 
its arbour. And not until now stole out again 
its humble infatuated visitor. 

The old man almost laughed outright to see 
the disdain with which his lordship refused to 
tecognise his visitor’s presence there. Indo- 
lently, methodically, he continued his exquisite 
toilet. While she, poor creature, as if now 
utterly ashamed of her former wiles, cowed half 
in shadow, half in sun, gently observing him. 
“Oh Lucifer, Son of the Morning,” muttered the 
old man—beads of sweat, in spite of the 
sheltering branches above him glistening on his 
bald pate, “Oh Lucifer, Son of the Morning, 
by pride fell the Angels.” 

Sheer curiosity seemed at last to overcome her 
as she drew a little nearer to watch the adored 
one te-atrange his treasury. Now one shell, 
then another, a fragment of quartz or of glinting 
metal, he lifted with his beak and disposed in 
place. There appeared to be singularly little 
method in his peculiar hobby, for as often as not 
he returned to its former place in the pattern 
what but a moment or two before he had with 
extreme deliberation deposited elsewhere. 
Possibly some outlying province of his birdlike 
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mind and attention was concerned with his 
faithful visitor. But not the faintest ripple of 
neck or plume betrayed it. His complete heed 
seemed to be solely for his pretty collection. 

“ How strange it is,” thought the old man, 
“that even in the simplest of her creatures 
Nature consistently endeavours to reach the 
least bit further than she can stretch.” There 
was something almost human in the queer 
devices these creatures of the same kin and kind 
were exhibiting, though negle& and contempt 
were Steadily reducing the unwanted one to her 
own sovran and instindtive self. She rose out of 
the shadow, displayed once more an indolent 
wing, and emitted from her throat a curious 
bubbling guttural note. 

And, apparently, as if at last in heed of her 
entreaties, her disdainful idol had suddenly 
thrust forward his golden head; every feather 
on his body seeming to bristle and roughen 
itself as he Stared. Yet even this could be but 
small comfort to her meekness and vanity, for 
his silver-lined eyes were now fixed not upon 
herself but a few paces beyond her. 

There was a deathly pause. For an instant 
or two the small lovely universe around them, 
snow-masked mountain-top to brawling stream, 
seemed to have been swept up in a soundless 
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swoon. Then, as if at a signal, three sentient 
objects flashed into movement, so rapid as to be 
individually indistinguishable. 

With a mighty whirr of wing, scattering with 
its talons as it rose the shells and pebbles 
strewn around it, the Bird of the Arbour 
flashed into the air, and the crouching leopard 
leapt towards its prey. 

Distracted an instant by this foe sweeping to 
attack it, the beast swerved in his leap, missing 
by a fewinches its assured victim, and succeeded 
merely in tearing out a few dull feathers from 
her wing. She screamed piteously as she fled, 
then turned too late to observe what had be- 
fallen. Plunging with beak and claw, the 
Master of the Arbour had cowed for a moment 
her assailant. The leopard crouched snarling, 
with lashing tail, defending its eyes against 
plunging beak and claw. Then suddenly, and 
with one lightning buffet of its paws, it leapt 
into the air, and smote its aggressor down. 

St. Dusman drew his roughened hand over 
his forehead, and seizing his staff issued out 
from his retreat towards the fray. If he had 
intended to intervene to any purpose in what 
was passing, he had come too late. After one 
glimpse of this advancing strangeness, the leo- 
pard with cringing body turned swiftly and fled. 
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The old man approached the wounded and 
dying bird, which feebly endeavoured to beat 
off his advances. He raised it gently in his arms 
and cartying it back into the shadow of its 
atbour, laid it down among its treasures. 
The creature’s dimming eye gazed vacantly on 
these vanishing possessions. 

“Poor soul, poor soul,” the old man 
whispered. Then, hastening down to the stream, 
he dipped the hem of his outer garment into the 
water and returning, squeezed out a few drops 
into its yawning bill. 

Strange changes of hue seemed to be chasing, 
like wind over wheat, across its mitaculous 
plumage. Its glazing eye was fixed, hardly in 
terror now, but in mute hopeless entreaty, 
upon the old man’s face. 

“ Ehere, thete, my dear,” he saidj ad if am 
old bachelor of a hundred generations had 
somehow learned to croon to a hurt child; 
“there, there, my dear; it’s only time to be 
whispering adieu again. The longer the journey 
the mote numerous the inns. And perhaps a 
moment or two’s rest in each.” 

But as he watched its quickening pangs the 
old man suddenly rebuked himself for his 
Stupidity in not reminding himself that other 
comfort—tenderer than any human heart could 
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offer—was near at hand. He lifted his eyes and 
seatched the surrounding thickets. It was not 
yet too late. The carcase of the creature be- 
neath his hands was not yet wholly insensitive. 
And having moistened once again the pointed 
tongue within its beak, the old man rose to his 
feet and shuffled off as quickly as his old bones 
would allow, down into the hollow of the 
ravine where brawled the mountain river. 

Nor while the morning hours lasted did he 
attempt to look behind him. He merely sat 
there, lost in reverie. 

And since the tongues of the water kept up 
an incessant roar and babblement, no faintest 
murmur of the plaintive farewells behind him 
told whether, like the fabulous swan, the Bird 
of the Arbour sings only at the approach of 
Death. 
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He the keenest eye slowly and circum- 


spectly directing its gaze in as remote 

an ambience as it could command from 
any one of the blackened crests that lifted them- 
selves fifteen to twenty feet, like the billows of a 
frozen sea, on the Plain of Kootoora, would 
have discerned no sign of life. Minute slender 
Steel-coloured midges, it is true, their tiny 
wings like infinitesimal flakes of mica beating 
the arid ait, their horn-shaped proboscides 
cutved beneath theit many-prismed eyes, drifted 
in multitudinous clusters in every hollow. 
They might be animate ashes. _ 

Specks even more minute circling at ethereal 
altitudes above the vast crater of distant Ajubajao 
betokened the haunt of some species of vulture, 
though what meat nourished them more sub- 
stantial than the intense inane in which they 
circuited there was nothing to show. 

Their towering wings commanded, however, 
an immense range of scene, and they long since 
must have descried from so dizzying a coign, 
a tiny erect shape scrambling toilsomely from 
out of the east towards the centre of this wild 
and hideous plateau. From crest to crest of the 
parched savanna of lava, now pausing to re- 
covet his breath and to survey what lay before 
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him, now sliding and swaying into the yawning 
hollow beneath him; clambering to his feet 
when some unnoticed obstacle or more 
dangerous glissade had sent him sprawling ; he 
pushed steadily on. 

In his pertinacity, in the serene indomitable- 
ness of his age-riddled countenance, he re- 
sembled no less a personage than the first 
Chinese patriarch, Bodhidharma, as—muffled 
in his mantle—he is depicted crossing the 
Yangtsze river, his broad soles poised upon a 
reed. 

For this very reason, maybe, the vultures of 
Ajubajao wheeled no nearer. Or it may be that 
a pilgrim or traveller who of his own free will, 
or at the promptings of a bizarre romance, or in 
setvice of some incalculable behest, dares the 
confines of a region as barren as this, quickly 
dissipates whatever pleasant juices his body may 
contain. Or it may be some inscrutable in- 
tuition in those carrion-fed brains had revealed 
that destiny had him in keeping beneath her 
brazen wing. Abject and futile creature though 
he appeared to be, he came undeviatingly on. 

Its last filmy wreaths of sulphurous smoke had 
centuries before ceased to wreathe themselves 
from Ajubajao’s enormous womb. Leagues 
distant though its cone must be, its jagged out- 
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lines were sharply discernible, cut clean against 
that southern horizon. The skies shallowly 
atching the plain of lava that flowed out 
annularly from its base in enormous undulations, 
league on league, until its margin lay etched and 
fretted against the Eastern heavens—this low- 
hung firmament was now of a greenish pallor. 
In its midst the noonday’s sun burned ray- 
lessly like a sullen topaz set in jade. 

But utterly lifeless though the plain appeared 
to be, minute susurrations were occasionally 
audible, caused apparently by scatterings of 
lava-dust wafted from their hollows on heated 
draughts of air. These gathering in volume, 
lifted at last their multitudinous voices into a 
prolonged hiss, a sustained shrill sibilation as if 
the silken fringes of an enormous robe were 
being dragged gently across this ink-black 
Sahara. 

As they subsided once more, drifting softly 
to rest, a faint musical murmur followed their 
gigantic sigh, like that of far-distant drums and 
dulcimers from a secret and hidden borderland. 
Then this also ceased, and only the plaintive 
horns of the midges and the scurry of beetles 
scuttling beneath their shards to and fro in 
their haunts in the crevices of the lava broke 
the hush. 
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In a deep angular hollow of the nearest of 
these lava-dunes, lay basking a serpent, flat 
of head and dull of eye, its slightly rufous 
skin mottled and barred in faintest patternings 
of slate and chocolate. So Still she lay, her 
markings appeared to be but the vein of 
an alien stone or metal imbedded in the lava. 
But now and again, at the dictate of some 
inward whim, her blunted tail arched itself an 
inch ot two above the floor of her black chamber, 
emitting a hollow and sinister rattling—as if in 
admonishment or endearment to the brood of 
her young that lay drowsing in an apparently 
inextricable knot of paler colouring nearby. 

The hours of Kootoora’s morning glided 
on, revealing little change except an ever 
increasing torridity, until the thin air fairly 
danced in ecstasy—like an exquisitely tenuous 
gas boiling in a pot—above every heat-laved 
atch and hollow. The skies assumed a yet 
paler green, resembling that of verdigris, and 
deepening towards the north to a dull mulberry. 
Strange tremors now shook the air, and thicker- 
crusted though its skin might be than any 
leviathan, a sinister insecurity haunted the 
plain. Here took its walks that spectre, danger, 
but more appallingly bedizened than in any 
other region of earth. 
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Sluggish stirrings, the warning of some ob- 
scute instinct, in the serpent’s blood, now 
quickened her restlessness, though the lidless 
eyes set in that flat and obtuse head, betrayed 
no glimmerings of intelligence or fear. She 
drew in closer to her brood, and again and yet 
again her rattle drummed sullenly in the heat. 
A sound alien from any experience that had 
ever been hers in these familiar haunts had 
broken the silence. It was the footstep of 
approaching fear. 

Writhing swiftly beneath and towards the 
face of the lava incline, wherein a black splash 
marked the crannied entrance of her secret 
chamber, she swept aside the fragments of 
dried skin which she had sloughed in bygone 
yeats. An increasing movement in the lively 
tangle behind her showed that her last insistent 
summons had been heeded. One by one her 
reStless younglings disentangled their coils 
from the general knot, and slid noiselessly 
into cover. But a few yet remained, semi- 
torpid, and, as her inscrutable wits warned 
her, in imminent danger beneath the glare of 
the sun, when suddenly the presence and 
influence of a human shape struck down across 
the lava wall, and the diffused purple shadow 
cast by the rayless sun lay over its hollow. 
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The body that caused it was invisible to 
the serpent. But her rattle sounded unceasingly, 
as with groping coils she turned now this 
way, now that, in endeavour to repel this 
menace of her solitude and her young’s safety. 
Rearing herself at last in a blind fury of terror 
and anguish, with blunt head and flickering 
tongue she struck again and again not at the 
dreadful human gently surveying her out of 
his smiling yet anguished face, as draggled, 
parched, and half-fainting he watched her every 
movement, but merely at the shadow that 
_ overhung her lair. 

The hollow desperate thumping of her 
slenderly boned head knocking its own knell 
etew fainter. But the last of her brood had 
made its way into safety before, bruised and 
bleeding, it dropped motionless in the dust. 
At this the old man scrambled down into the 
hollow. It had been an arduous journey for 
what might seem so trivial an errand, but there 
was no symptom of impatience in his gestures, 
as, having moistened with spittle the ball of his 
thumb, he gently smeared the muzzle of his victim. 

Then he, too, bent his head, heedless of the 
Still feebly flickering tongue, and seemed to be 
whispering into the creature’s sense some far- 
brought message of his own. 
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And, yet again, from actoss the parched 
precipitous flanks of Ajubajao, moved, as it 
wete, a vast suspiration of wind, sulphurously 
hot, of a dense suffocating odour, bestirring 
in its course the hovering multitudes of the 
midges, and driving before it a thin cloud of 
lava-dust, as the wind drives shadow across the 
flats of a sea. Yet again that insidious whisper- 
ing filled the quiet, and the remote dulcimers 
tattooed their decoy. 

The saint crouched low, hooding as best he 
could beneath his mantle his eyes, mouth and 
nostrils against the smothering skirring particles. 
A minute whirlpool of air came dancing like 
a host of Dervishes into the she-serpent’s 
hollow. Lifting the dried scaly fragments of 
her discarded skin, it dispersed them here, 
there, everywhere, in its minute headlong rout. 
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HE Rest House at the mouth of the Seventh 

Valley was made of a supple withy woven 

together layer above layer, with a shell- 
shaped thatch roofing it in. Seen from a distance 
this smiling morning, perched amid the green 
undulations surrounding it, it had the appearance 
of a beehive. For these withies or osiers, 
as they dry in that temperate air, fade from 
their first willow grey-green into a gleaming 
bronze. Sprouting out of the thatch, too, 
bloomed and flourished whole families of 
minute plants, their round-budded clusters 
showing like the heads of some congregation 
of insects engaged in prayer. 

It was the only dwelling completely within 
view, fising above the sward on which it 
Stood some thirty yards within the mouth of 
the valley, the sides of which yawned smoothly 
wider and wider until they narrowed again 
towards the entry of the Sixth. Beyond that, 
yet again—further away than it looked in this 
translucent atmosphere—tapered into the Still- 
ness the summit of yet another Rest House. 
And so on and on, as it would seem, valley 
by valley, to the very gates themselves. 

The shelving hollow of the nearer expanse 
was of a tranquil yet lively green. The close 
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turf moulded itself over these verdant contours 
as delicately as the bloom on the cheek of a 
sleeping baby or a plum. Clumps, here and 
there, of a low blossoming tree, its fragrance 
tilling and wreathing into shallows of sweetness 
upon the Still air, alone interrupted its surface. 
While in drifts of sapphire blue, over which 
now hovered and fluttered hosts of a narrow- 
winged silver butterfly, shimmered like a diaper- 
ed carpet the myriads of yet another tiny- 
statured flower. 

Winding their way between them, skitting 
always as near as possible each grove in turn, 
green paths, faintly patterning the darker green 
around them, converged like the outspread 
claws of a gigantic bird, towards the Rest 
House, the two westernmost of them dipping 
suddenly out of sight into azute space, as if 
here they plunged into an abyss of air. 

Little traffic, it would appear, could occasion 
tracks so faint. Up and inward, beyond the 
Rest House indeed, the broader track was 
fainter yet; while, bordering it closely in a 
clean Straight line, descended yet another, 
shallowly printed over with the gallopings of 
innumerable hoofs. 

At a few paces distant from the Rest House, 
on a rough wooden seat sat the young man 
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Cuspidor. “A humble office” had smiled 
his old friend, “‘ merits 2 humble name. Not 
all the saints, you will find, have endearing 
manners. The eager hunter has only his quarry 
in mind. He does not pause to examine every 
small chit-chat bird that scolds at him from 
a bush. Others of the saints, my son, discern 
only too keenly. The modest syllables of the 
name you now possess may therefore bring a 
trace of indulgence into their scrutiny. That 
of shoe-cleaner of the Seventh Valley may 
appear to be a humble occupation. It is an 
unworthy one, however, only if one pay 
tegard not to the wearer but merely to the 
worn.” 

Cuspidor, though little else than a mere 
mortal, had been fairly content with his new 
office. But he sometimes pined for more com- 
pany and even for rather more work. Saints 
only of the First Hierarchy, he had been told, 
had occasion to traverse in turn each of the 
Seven Valleys. Of these by far the greater 
number made no Stay in the Seventh, and had 
no need of his ministrations. And even of 
the First Hierarchy there were many Orders. 

“ So, too, of the stars, my son, ” St. Dusman 
had explained. “ Those which to our groping 
eyes appear the dimmest, may so appear not 
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because they are of inferior splendour but 
because they are the more remote.” 

Cuspidor indeed had little need to complain of 
undue courtesies. Wayfarers who were bound 
only for the nearer Valleys, to await such 
biddings as might reach them _ there, 
frequently passed on their way with downcast 
head as if lost in reverie, and without so much 
as lifting their eyes to glance at the shoe-cleaner 
and his hostel, or even at the galloping 
messengers that, like drifts of sunbeams in a 
forest, swept past them across the turf, bound 
on ettands the goal and purpose of which 
even the farthest-travelling of the Saints them- 
selves seemed content to be ignorant. 

Cuspidor had no clock. But he possessed 
a little wit, and had set up on end a switch 
of wood, and had cut out on the turf a circle 
round it, matked at intervals with a XII, a 
III, a VI and a IX. And though he had no 
clear notion of what exact quantity of time 
consisted his day, he had some clumsy notion 
of the number of the days themselves, as they 
glided like flowing water through the weeds 
of his consciousness. 

Much else, apart from realisation of those 
days, so glided. Even itrevocable dreams may 
leave behind them in the mind of the dreamer 
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the empty shell of their being ; and Cuspidor 
was as vaguely awate of events and experiences 
beyond his comprehension as a fish in the 
shallows of the ocean may be aware of the 
outskirts of the continents that fringe it in. 
His duties though menial were light. He kept 
watch upon the paths from dawn till twilight : 
and then no more. After nightfall—though 
in this region only a deep emerald dusk, 
thinning to a crystalline radiance above the 
. temoter valleys, succeeded the placid glory of 
the day—after nightfall any belated traveller 
must knock, and Cuspidor must rise from his 
bed to bid him welcome, and to prepare the 
guest room. No visitor made a prolonged 
Stay, and few, any. 

Having come to where the shoe-cleaner 
Stood awaiting him with downcast eyes beside 
his bench, the pilgrim would rest first one foot, 
then another, on the wooden block prepared 
for the purpose. And the young man, having 
unlatched them, would remove shoes or sandals, 
sctape off into the hollow beneath whatever 
foreign matter, dust or mud, still adhered to 
their under-surface, set them out of the sun, 
and have them ready when their owner next 
appeared, bent on his outward journey. 

Some little practice had resulted in what was 
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by now almost conspicuous evidence of 
Cuspidor’s labours. A few paces behind the 
hostel, where stood his beehives and grew 
his grain and fruit, lay a heap of refuse. It 
was his little private record of the saints’ 
wayfarings—as well as of his own industry. 
Even a casual eye might have fastened in 
amazement on the medley of elements repre- 
sented there: minute stones of a lustre that 
must surely have once been precious to some 
discerning eye; fine-coloured sands unlike any 
earth or her sister planets can afford; scraps of 
what resembled ivory, infinitesimals of an end- 
less variety, opjects far past their present 
ownet’s sagacity to give a name to, orf even to 
rocognise, lay scattered and buried in this heap. 

While still unaccustomed to his duties and 
by means of a rough sieve which he had 
plaited out of fibre from the bark of his fruit 
trees, Cuspidor had spent his leisure hours in 
separating the coarser objects in this heap into 
kinds. The brighter these were in mere light 
and colour the more they charmed his eye, 
though of their origin and value he was entirely 
ignorant. Next, what was tare and Strange 
delighted him. But here, too, he fumbled in 
ignorance. And he had at last wearied of the 
pursuit altogether, confining his attention solely 
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to an ivory-coloured dust which, he discovered, 
if scraped together without any other admixture 
and kneaded with a little water or spittle, could 
be converted into a smooth, plastic clay. And 
this he had taught himself to model rudely into 
whatever shape chanced to take his fancy. If 
but a word or a smile were bestowed on his 
wotkmanship, it was ample reward. And as 
he made more progress he was as content 
with none. 

With a lump of this far-fetched clay on his 
knee, a pointed twig between his fingers, and 
his body bent almost double, he now sat this 
fresh morning, completely engrossed in yet 
another such attempt. It was proving one, 
however, of infinitely greater difficulty than 
any that had preceded it. That very daybreak, 
as he had first Stirred in sleep, there had risen 
in dream into his imagination a phantasmal 
face of a beauty beyond any that he remembered 
to have seen in actuality. And yet how Strangely 
familiar it seemed. It had outlasted the dream 
that gave it birth, haunting his mind, and it 
now hung before his very eyes, gazing in- 
tently out of its fairness as if at the same time 
happy in his company and grieved at the 
faintness of his recognition. 

Lest it should at any instant vanish as swiftly 
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into the nothing out of which it had appeared, 
Cuspidor, intent on his clay, had forgotten his 
shoe-cleaning, the saints, the very place wherein 
he sat. He kneaded and moulded and graved 
and smoothed—his tongue showing its tip 
the while between his lips; a frown between 
his wide young brows as if his destiny itself, 
his very peace and being hinged upon his 
success. So woefully absorbed had he become 
in this peculiar occupation that it was not the 
old man’s footstep on the sward, but St. 
Dusman’s voice, as he stood peering over his 
shoulder, that suddenly brought him back to 
himself. 

The old saint must for some little while 
past have been drawing near the shoe-cleaner in 
full view—as soon indeed as he had emerged 
out of the abyss on the path by which he usually 
approached the Rest House. Nor was he the 
only living creature now in sight.. A sudden 
heat coursed through Cuspidor’s body when, 
having lifted his eyes at his greeting, he dis- 
covered already midway up the sixth valley, 
and proceeding on his journey, the figure of 
one whose raiment showed by its markings 
that he was no less sacred a personage than a 
Saint of the Third Order. 

“Your flesh may well creep, my son,’ 
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the old man gently, “ but by good fortune he 
needed nothing of you. We made out greetings 
as he passed me, and I see that he has returned 
from regions innocent altogether of the meta- 
motphoses of what we may call the tangible 
and the superfluous. But be wary. There are 
saints of his hierarchy who strike as swiftly as a 
thunderbolt.” 

The shoe-cleaner with trembling hands— 
due in part to the strain of his work and in part 
to recognition of the peril he had escaped— 
gazed after the bent and tottering shape now 
Steadily receding from sight. His mouth was 
shut now; and the phantasmal face had vanished 
like clouded moonlight from a pool. 

“ And what ate you after this morning, my 
son? Tited of your pretty baubles ?” 

The voice was kindly as ever, and as ever 
seemed to evoke from hidden chambers in the 
shoe-cleanet’s mind the ghosts of memories, 
rather than memories themselves. He rose 
to his feet and bowed to the old man; Still 
gtasping in his hand the orb of kneaded clay, 
which had stubbornly refused to become more 
than a clumsy and distasteful symbol of what 
had haunted his mind. 

“Tf it please you, Master, a wondrous dream 
visited me this morning.” 
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“Then be sure you were sleeping fitfully 
and in some longing, and you were not alone,” 
replied the old man. 

The intent narrow eyes in the clean-cut 
mobile face beneath his own slid round in 
survey of the verdurous slopes beneath and 
above them. For Cuspidor only the phantoms 
of serenity now had their dwelling here. The 
Saint of the Third Order had by this time 
entered the immense bottle-shaped approach 
to the Sixth Valley. And the continual ventri- 
loquial silver twittering in the skies above his 
own of a company of small hovering birds that 
tenanted this tranquil wilderness was the only 
sound and sight of life. A shadow spread over 
his features as he groaned rather than sighed. 

“Weary already 2?” insisted the old man. 

“It seemed it was a dream ”’ was the answer, 
“that would last on into the day. And now it 
is gone.” 

“And you were endeavouring, I see,” the 
saint retorted, “ to fashion it out of mud.” 

“It is a marvellously easy clay to the fingers, 
at any tate,” said the young man. “ And if only 
I had the skill I could prove it.” 

““ Let me see,”’ said St. Dusman. 

The young shoe-cleaner thrust out his hand 
over an up-bent elbow, poising his earthen 
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lump in his right palm. And by some secret 
device of the light that gently flooded the green 
meadow which stretched in tranquil amplitude 
around them, there appeared in his crude model 
a ttace of something a little closer to his hope 
in its markings than the young man had first 
detected. After a moment or two the old man 
pushed his spectacles (whose rims even in this 
rate ait showed symptoms of trust) above 
his eyes, and scrutinised the lump a second 
time. 

“ This then was in the image of your dream ? ” 
he enquired. “‘ Why immure in what so soon 
perishes that which in imagination might remain 
as fresh as its original ? ” 

The shoe-cleaner frowned and flung his lump 
of clay to the ground. “ Why Master, there is 
more than one way even of cleaning shoes. 
It is the best that gives the most pleasure : 
even though it takes the most pains.” 

The old man’s eyes wete of the dimmest 
blue—far paler than any flower dropped from 
Dis’s wagon, or even than those which sprinkled 
their spices like dew in this celestial air. The 
attention in them now fined itself to a needle- 
point, on which, say the sages, thousands upon 
thousands and many thousands of angels may 
find an easy footing. 
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“You have happiness in your work then, 
Mr. shoe-cleaner ? ” he enquired pleasantly. 

A queer cfisscross expression mapped its 
way into the young man’s face. The keenness 
as of a bird, the guile as of a serpent, the alert 
fixedness as of some long-experienced adept of a 
craft showed in it; and all of them in the 
service, so to speak, of an almost childlike 
smile. ‘“‘ What amuses me,” he said, “‘ is that a 
wayfarer that came yesterday, after watching 
me awhile stooping over my work here— 
bending his look on me, as you will under- 
Stand, just round the rim of his sandal, gave 
me this.” 

He held up for St. Dusman’s inspection a 
slender stem of ivory expanding into a narrow 
spoon-like groove. “‘He must have noticed 
my miserable ‘lumps of mud,’ ” he explained. 
“And there was nothing on Ais feet but a 
scraping of gold-dust.” 

“TI know him,” said St. Dusman. “It was 
St. Antioch. Can you describe your dream in 
words, my son?” 

The narrow eyelids fell, the hands fumbled. 
“If I could see it in actuality in the air before 
me,’ muttered a low voice, “I should be 
happy for ever.” 

“Well, well, well,’ nodded the old man 
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solemnly. ‘‘ Once again, and yet again. 

You ate choosing, I fear, a very long circuit 
before you will have the opportunity of sharing 
the experience of standing, as did St. Antioch 
yesterday, amused at the shoe-cleaner with a 
pretty knack in his craft. Nevertheless, time 
is made of eternity, and happiness, my son, 
is but of a moment; and that moment lost 
in an oblivion of loving kindness.” 
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HE gloom of night lay over the dense 
forests that spread themselves like a pall 


over the face of the earth on either side 
of the Road—that immeasurable causeway from 
North of the Great River for countless leagues 
to the sea. The skies above their motionless 
crests wete fiery with stars. Immediately in 
front of the horsemen, indeed, who wete now 
tapidly approaching along the dim white 
benighted track, on their many-days’ journey 
from the northern mountains to the Winter 
Palace that reared its walls and cupolas upon the 
ptecipitous banks of the River, stood (rivalling 
each the other) above the distant fret of trees, 
and at but a few degrees apart, silver Venus 
and the flaming Dog-Star. 

The horsemen—the scarlet of their head- 
dresses and their cloaks scarcely discernible in 
this dense dusk—tode so far in advance of the 
cavalcade which was following after them that 
the dust they raised in passing had already 
floated to rest again before its leaders came into 
sight. 

Under a milk-cupped, leaf-tressed, umbrella- 
like tree at the edge of the curved dip which the 
gigantic highway made at this point in its 
course, owing to the waters of a brackish 
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lake which stretched itself out like a silver 
dragon in the uttermost glooms of the forest, 
sata leper. Forbidden by law to show his shape 
in village or city, keeping his slender hold on 
life as best he could, he was a wanderer and a 
vagrant, dependent on the charity of chance 
wayfarers. Yet his marred face, glimmering 
faintly beneath this black canopy of boughs as 
if with a phosphorescence of its own, was, in 
spite of its hideousness, benign with mag- 
nanimity and peace. His empty dish—formed 
out of the shell of an immense nut whose kind 
hung in huge clusters, like slumbering groups 
of monkeys, amid one of the forest trees nearby 
—lay empty beside him. He had composed his 
emaciated limbs in an attitude of contemplation. 
But his bleared eyes were now fixed on the 
torches and lanthorns of the approaching caval- 
cade, as its horsemen and broad-wheeled coaches 
came sweeping towards his screened retreat 
along the road. 

The skies were Still and windless, sharing 
as it seemed awhile the quiet of boundless 
space. Even above the swelling tumult raised 
by the travellers in their journey, the leper 
matked the melancholy chauntings of the night- 
birds in the branches above his head, and in the 
thickets around him. Scared by scent and 
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tumour of these human invaders as they ap- 
proached, the cowering beasts of the forest 
had long since retired into their further fast- 
nesses, though the bolder of them paused to 
gaze stealthily out at the leashed hounds, the 
hooded hawks, the intent or sleeping faces 
of the convoy and its living lovely treasure as it 
swept on its way. 

The crackling torch-flames and coloured 
lanthorns now flung meanwhile a brilliant and 
moving cloud of luminosity above the cause- 
way. Bridle, harness, lance, scabbard and spur 
glittered amid the brilliant colourings of the 
throng. 

It was the Prince Ahmut Naigul, returning 
with his bride after the feasting and festivities 
of their marriage-rites. Coach after coach 
burdened with the grandees of his court and 
retinue, some gently slumbering as they reclined 
on the low shallow cushioned seats within ; 
others chattering and making merry, their eyes 
gleaming restlessly in the light flung into the 
dim recesses within their small wheeled houses 
from the torches of the horsemen that flanked 
each vehicle in turn, lumbered heavily by, 
gtinding the powdered flint of the highway 
into dust yet finer. It seemed this living stream 
between these darkened walls would never cease. 
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None the less, there came an interval at 
last in its garish onset. Then yet another 
squadron followed after, their milk-white cloaks 
drawn back over the crimson and silver of their 
silken undet-vests to the cruppers of long- 
maned horses of the colour of old ivory, their 
head-dtesses surmounted with bejewelled 
plumes of stiff-spined feathers. They rode in 
silence, spear in hand, the personal body- 
guard of Prince Ahmut Naigul himself, whose 
coach, lightly swaying on its heavy springs, 
and fashioned of dark wood, ivory and silver, 
now drew near, drawn by its eight ink-black 
Tartary draught-horses, their outlandish out- 
tiders muffled to the eyes this summer evening 
in tippets of sable. 

The leper rose shivering to his feet, and 
muffiing with his hand the deep-cut copper bell 
that swung suspended by a hempen cord 
about his middle, he advanced to the edge of 
the highway. 

And within the royal coach, her head at a 
gentle angle against its swan-white cushions, 
Ahmut Naigul’s princess lay asleep. About her 
brow was a frail circlet of leaves of the ever- 
lasting Ooneetha tree. Her hair hung down 
on either side her quiet head in braided plaits, 
dangling upon her slender shoulders and thence 
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upon the smooth inlaid feathers of the hooded 
cloak that enwrapped her, itself patterned in a 
linked soft loveliness after the fashion of the 
same tree. Her face resembled in its quietude 
and fairness the twilight of an evening in May, 
and she reclined in profound slumber, the 
orange doublet or cuirass of the dark Prince 
beside her shining like still sheaves of flame 
against her snow. 

His eyes were fixed intently upon the gently 
moving darkness of the forest that skirted the 
high road, but ever and again his gaze returned 
to rest upon the dreaming one beside him. And 
with bare hand holding his jewelled glove, he 
would, as it were, make to stroke the feathered 
folds of her cloak, and then, gently drawing it 
back, refrain, once mote resuming his scrutiny 
of the vast silence that compassed them in. 

At that instant the gently rocking coach in 
which he sat lurched slightly on its leathern 
springs, as if the mettlesome horses that drew 
it had swerved at some unexpected sight or 
sound. A challenging voice broke into the 
hush. The wheels slowly ceased to revolve, 
then came to rest in the dust. With a sharp 
turn of his head, the Prince stooped forward in 
the warm gloom of the carriage, and peered 
out of the window. Delicate shafts of light 
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from the moon that every moment was riding 
higher into the vacancy of the sky, struck 
diagonally across, silvering the motionless wall 
of trees that bordered this bend of the high road. 

Full in this flooding radiance, shell in hand, his 
once white tags dingy and blotched, stood the 
leper, his matted hair falling on either side of 
his half-disfeatured face. The glass-clear pupils 
beneath the half-closed and fretted lids, were 
steady in their regard, and were fixed not on 
the Prince, not apparently on any single object 
within the shadow of the coach, but as if in 
contemplation far beyond it. Nevertheless, the 
first clear glimpse of this whited wayside 
figure seemed to turn Ahmat Naigul’s body to 
Stone. He desisted even from breathing, nor 
dared to glance behind him into the shadow, 
lest the eyes that had been so gently slumbering 
wete now wide agape. And yet the terror that 
had suddenly assailed a heart at least as 
coutageous as that of any beast that prowled 
_ the forests around him had sprung solely from 
instiné. Such dreadful shows of God’s provi- 
dence as this wayside mendicant were none 
too tafe, even in a country magnanimously 
governed. 

A profound foreboding darkened his mind as 
in the twilight reflection of the dust and foliage 
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of the wayside Prince Ahmat Naigul now turned 
to scrutinise his bride. Their lids lay gently 
on her rounded eyes; though above them the 
pencilled brows were lifted as if in a faint and 
delicious astonishment. A rose-like flush had 
risen into her cheek; her lips were a moth’s- 
plume apart. The feathered cloak—needled to- 
gether of down from the plumage of the swans 
that haunt the still green creeks of the Great 
River—almost imperceptibly rose and fell above 
the quiet breast. No dream even, unless a 
dream of peace, haunted the spirit within. 

Stealthily as a serpent the Prince lifted himself 
to his feet and stepped down out of the carriage. 
A tense silence now lay over this loop of the 
gteat highway. All tongues had fallen still, and 
though curiosity had turned not one head by a 
hair’s breadth in his diretion, the complete caval- 
cade was atrested as if at a secret word of 
command. It might have been the assemblage 
of a dream. 

With a word to the horseman that now 
Stood dismounted in the dust a little behind the 
royal coach, Prince Ahmat Naigul passed on, 
preceded by the leper, and at a few paces 
distant, came to a pause and confronted him. 

The wolf of disease had all but gnawed away 
the creature’s nose. The cheek was sunken, the 
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coarse hair hung limp and matted over the ears. 
The hand that held the bowl to his breast shim- 
mered as if it were inlaid with the scales of a fish, 
while the other grasped tight its copper bell 
as if with the talons of a bird. None the less, 
the glass-like eyes beneath their withering lids 
continued to gaze out as if in reverie. And not 
only humility, but an inward gentleness and 
peace, like that burthening the sails of an 
incoming ship in a squalid haven shed its 
influences from this appalling shape. As in a 
lamp fashioned out of the coarsest horn, a 
gentle flame seemed to be burning from within 
the emaciated physiognomy. 

Amid the folds of Ahmat Naigul’s dimmed 
orange and scarlet, the jewels glowed softly 
in the moonlit atmosphere. His narrow head 
was flung back a little as if his nostrils 
wete in doubt of the air they breathed. 
Poverty, it has been recorded, is a gift of the 
Infinite. And the Prince made a slight obeis- 
ance as he drew a ting from his finger and 
advancing a pace nearer dropped it into the 
lepet’s bowl. 

“A voice within,’ he muttered, “tells me 
that life is brief. I am prepared, Sorrowful 
One, and of your mercy would be thankful to 
follow at once.” 
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The leper inclined his head a little towards the 
Prince, but his eyes remained unstirring. 

“How knowest thou,” the parched lips 
gasped, “how knowest thou the message has 
come for thee ? Brief though the hour may be, 
it has its meed of minutes. Empty your mind of 
all but its most secret memories; have you 
peace at last P ” 

“Is rest possible where happiness dwells ? ” 
returned Ahmat Naigul. | 

“Only where rest is is happiness. Your 
journeyings have brought you here. Nor is it 
my bidding to call you away.” 

“Who, then?” answered the thread-like 
voice, as the hand beneath the cloak groped 
upwards towards the dagger concealed beneath 
at. 

“I have your alms,” said the leper; “and 
now, if, as it seems, your highness’s will is 
to lead while others follow, our one and only 
need is that we exchange the kiss of peace.” 

And it seemed to the Prince as he stooped 
forward, resting his trembling hands upon the 
lepet’s shrivelled shoulders, that the infinitely 
aged face beneath his eyes might be that even 
of Death, so utterly serene it was. But no 
dreadful horror of mortal malady now showed 
itself. Even the holes, where nostrils as sweet 
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with health as his should be, were now dark 
casements commanding a secret country; and 
the corroded eyes above them were as windows 
lit with such sunlight as springs reflect from 
untrodden snows. And as if he had sipped of 
some potent syrup, consciousness lost count 
for one instant of eternity of time and space. 
Memories as of a myriad lifetimes swept 
pleasantly before his eyes. 

He drew back at last, and there broke upon 
his ear, loud as the clang of a temple gong, the 
clink of a horseman’s silver bridle. And even 
yet the leper had not bent his eyes in his 
direction. Releasing his bell from his grasp 
and letting it swing soundlessly above the dust, 
the leper stooped, and having groped, hoarsely 
breathing, with his fingers in the dust, raised 
himself up once more and thrust out from his 
body his dried-up palm, at angles with his 
wrist, and almost as narrow as a monkey’s. 

Ahmat Naigul in turn outstretched his un- 
gloved hand from beneath his cloak, and the 
leper deposited in it an object so minute that 
the Prince had to press it firmly into the skin 
with his third finger lest he should lose it. 

“The five ways remain,” said the leper. 
*“‘ And the easternmost is the way of life. My 
gift, Highness, is but for remembrance’ sake.” 
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And without more ado this saint of poverty 
swathed his miserable rags around his body, 
and turned back towards the blossoming tree 
where he had been resting his bones beside 
the waters of the lake. 

Ahmat Naigul remounted into his coach, 
and the horsemen swept on. Time passed un- 
heeded while he sat bolt upright, finger still 
fixed to palm, his lips like ice above his gums, 
and his eyes dark with the fear that had clouded 
them. 

And with daybreak, the forest by the road- 
side now withdrew itself a little. Dark herbage 
scattered with flowers nodded its dews in the 
first rays of the sun, as the eyes of the gentle 
unstitring one beside him opened, to gaze 
once mote at the companion of her journey ; 
and her beauty was as a looking-glass to the 
beauty of the morning. 

“You have been gathering flowers,’ she 
said; “‘and the narrow air here within is sweeter 
far than that of the country in which I have 
been wandering.” 

“And what country was that ?” whispered 
the Prince. 

“TI dreamed” she said, “‘ that you were once a 
man, and a bird, anda serpent. And I dreamed, 
Ahmat Naigul, that you were once a scullion 
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to the Sages of the Most High. And that 
sometimes—forgive me, beloved—you sipped 
of theit winecups when the veil of the entering- 
in had hidden you from their sight.” 

She drew a watm hand from beneath her 
feathers. “‘ Why,” she said, touching his, “your 
lips are Stained with it yet. They are like 
crimson threads upon a honey ground. And 
what have you there beneath your finger-tip ? ” 

She paused awhile. But Ahmat Naigul made 
no movement. “And what have you there 
beneath your finget-tip ?” she questioned him 
again, a remote accent of disappointment lurking 
in her voice. 

“Tf, Princess, I had tasted the wine of that 
other Sage whose glance none can resist, what 
would you say then ? ” 

“Silence is golden, beloved. I would do 
just like this.” 

And heedless of sunbeams, of strange eyes 
amid the thickets, of the birds wandering on 
their pathless ways from tree to tree, she bent 
upwatds her fair face, and kissed Ahmat Naigul. 

But not until the Prince’s chief magician 
had toiled laboriously and for days together 
ovet his hoard of polished crystal was the 
Princess enabled at last to dete& with any 
clearness the speck that had lain so closely 
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imprisoned beneath the finger of his hand ; 
and this even though the magician had suc- 
ceeded in so adjusting his previous workman- 
ship that it enlarged it almost to the magnitude 
of a grain of mustard-seed. 

So it was Still by faith rather than by dire& 
evidence of her gentle senses that she believed 
that the frettings and mouldings on its in- 
finitesimal surface resembled the features and 
hollows and fairnesses of a human face. And 
that, her own. 
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HE mud houses at the western end of the 

vast city, crammed hugger-mugger to- 

gether within its enormous sun-baked 
walls, showed no sign of life, even though the 
first frigid grey of dawn already showed in 
the eastern skies; even though from point 
to point in the distance the cocks crowed 
acknowledgment one to another of this mys- 
tetious though often repeated fragment of 
news. A peculiar odour lay heavy on the air, 
compounded of the sweet and the offensive. 
The beaten road wound out between the out- 
lying huddle of houses, but was soon lost in the 
gloom that still overlay the desert. 

The watchman at the slit of window in his 
turret, which looked inwards towards the city, 
muffled up in his sheepskin coat, his grey 
beard spread spadewise upon his chest, sat 
with so fixed and motionless an attention on 
the long vista of narrow street which stretched 
out beneath his eyes, that he was probably 
asleep. But one accustomed to sleep with 
caution, can also wake with it. Not a hair of 
him stirred, except his eyelashes, at sound of 
a shuffling footstep approaching his eyrie. 

A bent old man in the attire and with the 
symbols of a pilgrim dangling round his neck 
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and affixed with a slender iron chain to his brow, 
was approaching the watch-tower. In spite of 
his feebleness and the cobwebs of age that 
seemed to hang about him even more visibly 
than the folds of his pilgrim’s garb, a serenity, 
a gtavity haunted his appearance which roused 
the watchman clean out of the last lingering 
fumes of sleep that yet hung over his senses, 
and brought him hastily down to the thick- 
barred door below. Thence his eyes—their 
whites just touched with the light that was 
tilling on and on into this country’s dark— 
peered out at this untimely intruder. 

News that a princeling, more gracious than 
Springtime in the wilderness, and yet of tender 
age, was now seated upon the throne of his 
father, had been the common property of the 
market-place the whole long day before. He 
had himself heard the High Officer of the 
Court, his retinue attired in silver and purple, 
read out for all to hear, a proclamation an- 
nouncing that father’s abdication. Universal 
sorrow had been its effect, and universal 
gladness also that Fate had sweetened her 
medicine with a successor of such high promise. 

The watchman continued to glare out of his 
window at the pilgrim in the street—who at 
length approached and was accosted. Pilgrims 
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of any faith which the experience of life in 
this world may instil or fail to shatter, had 
long since been free to come and go without 
other question than could be answered by the 
symbols and relics which they bore. 

Still, the watchman was human, and this 
particular pilgrim one of uncommon interest. 
None the less, the colloquy that followed in the 
mutk of the deserted street and gate-house, 
was brief. The watchman was given to under- 
stand (though he had difficulty in distinguishing 
the quavering muffled words) that the pilgrim 
had hete expected to meet an acquaintance, a 
fellow-wayfarer, a friend. One of renowned 
punctuality, even though his assignations might 
be one-sided. 

According to his own showing, the watchman 
could have slumbered never so much as a 
wink during the hours of his vigil, for he 
assured the old man that no human figure 
had entered or passed through under the gate- 
house during the whole of the preceding night. 
Feastings and junketings, he explained, even at 
this less ornate end of the great city, were over 
betimes. There was little need to enforce order 
where laws were so beneficent, and the people 
who obeyed them so content. 

None the less, the old man persisted in 
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assuting the watchman that this particular tryst 
was one impossible of failure. Could perchance 
the friend he looked for have concealed himself 
in the watch-tower ? Was he, maybe, at this 
vety moment surveying the street from the 
ancient battlements above—too far overhead 
for the discernment of his own faded sight ? 
Could he have crept in under the shadows, 
secret and unseen ? 

The watchman’s chin sunk deeper into his 
Straggling beard. By the intensity of his 
scrutiny it might be guessed that he both 
desired and feared the increasing light which 
would enable him to pierce a little further under 
the peak of the pilgrim’s hood. His next 
natural question concerned the appearance of 
the expected stranger. And at sound of the 
teply, the pupils of his eyes showed even a little 
more stonily in their sockets. With a hasty and 
furtive glance over his shoulder he perceived 
that the great door was securely barred. “‘ That 
being so, I can show you—” he muttered in the 
face of the old man pressing close against his 
barred window, “I can show you the very 
likeness of him you seek.” 

At this the pilgrim paused and looked gently 
and gravely around him. Nothing living, how- 
ever, except a stray cur which had stretched 
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itself up out of its dusty corner and now stood 
shaking the dried dung from its mangey slate- 
gtey hide, appeared in view. He turned once 
more to the watchman, and explained that he 
would be able to recognise that likeness even 
at a glance. 

The watchman withdrew and (his lamp having 
been extinguished) groped his way unsteadily 
up the narrow staircase, muttering what might 
be prayers or maledictions beneath his breath. 
There he paused awhile, consulting anxiously 
his hazy old wits whether or not he dare venture 
to betray his instant recognition of this august 
visitor. The lean black cat that shared his small 
eatthen chamber in the turret stretched itself 
and yawned. 

It was an omen, and he returned at last, 
cattying in his hand a platter of burnished 
metal, by means of which he was accustomed 
to trim his beard and hair when they were in 
urgent need of it. Between finger and thumb 
of both hands he held this mirror up to the 
window so that his own eyes over the rounded 
rim were only just able to watch its effect upon 
the pilgrim. 7 

To free himself from any possible offence or 
discourtesy he explained rapidly that the features 
now reflected in the mirror answered as pre- 
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cisely as he could remember to the description 
which the old man had given of his friend. 

The pilgrim gazed long and earnestly. “ Ah, 
my friend,” he said at last, “‘ you have a discern- 
ing eye, and an unflattering tongue. You have 
not only freed my mind of any mistrust of one 
whom I was prepared to find awaiting me here— 
lest, I mean, that he had perchance forgotten 
me; but you fill me with a happiness beyond 
even the voice of youth itself to express. I 
understand, as if he himself uttered it, that 
he and I are at one; and that I must forthwith 
continue my pilgrimage towards the Seventh 
Valley. Meanwhile, I pray you accept of me 
for his remembrance this most precious keep- 
sake and relic. Guard it safely ; and present it 
to him—press it into the very palm of his 
hand—when he shall himself come your way.” 

The watchman drew down his blurred old 
mirror and thrust a horny hand close to the 
lattice. Into its palm the pilgrim pressed an 
object that appeared to have been carved out 
of ivory, but which in magnitude was whole 
worlds smaller than a pea. It was strange, too, 
that in these few moments the light of dawn 
seemed to have intensified to such a degree that 
it surrounded the bent old hooded head at the 
window with a vague radiance like that of a 
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lunar rainbow. Having bowed a blessing, he 
was gone. 

The watchman, being, as it has already been 
telated, of an unusually cautious and sluggish 
brain, refrained from Stirring for some few 
minutes afterwards. Having then for safety 
deposited beneath his tongue the relic he had 
teceived for keepsake, he stealthily ascended 
the deep worn stone Steps of his Staircase, 
and from well within the chamber peeped 
out across the flat roofs towards the desert. 

By this time, slow though his progress had 
been, the figure of the pilgrim was almost 
out of sight; even though the first shoots of 
the gigantic sun had by now struck his garments, 
transmuting them to their own colour—that 
of red and gold. And when the watchman sat 
down to examine his infinitesimal gift, he 
gave thanks to his lucky stars that he had not 
broken into his visitor’s confidence with any of 
the urbanities appropriate to converse between 
a subject and his king. 

For though his faded sight was utterly unable 
to discern what similitude it bore, or his wits 
to skip from its fretted surface to the Queen 
Mother who now had no one but her son 
for inmost company, he tealised that here was a 
jewel of great price. And he vowed within 
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himself, too, that when the moment came for 
its presentation, he would do his utmost to 
secute that Bugghul Dur, his fellow watchman, 
should then be on duty. 
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